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Praise is co-extensive with creation: illim- 
itable in space as it is illimitable in time, it 
goes up to God for evermore from every king- 
dom of His universe. The chorus is as infi- 
nite in variety as it is infinite in strength: in 
the abysmal ocean, which the Thought of 
God alone can fathom, deep answering unto 
deep peals forth its homage—and yet He 
hears the whispers of the jubilant breeze, He 
is pleased with the incense-perfume of the 
flowers. Innumerable seraphim, bathing in 
His light, chant His glory, while they who 
“mount up with wings as eagles’? hover 
round His throne in pauseless and endless 
symphony. The echo of the music of the 
firmament reverberates eternally from a 
myriad starry worlds; the pulse of , time 
itself, as it throbs in the alternations of day 
and night, is but a monotone of praise. 

On earth the flood: of melody streams 
forth untiringly from all that is beautiful or 
grand ; the sun is ever somewhere reddening 
into matin brightness and matin thanks- 
giving; the sea speaks ceaselessly of its 
Maker as its waves spend their strength in 
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striving evermore to rise up to Him. The 
anthem is swelled sometimes by the grand 
chant of the thunder-psalm, and sometimes 
by the sweet warble of the birds; it is 
borne upwards sometimes on the wings of the 
wind, and sometimes on the breath of the 
flowers. 

All this is ineffably glorious, and yet all 
this unconscious thanksgiving is as nothing 
compared with the free anthems of the sons 
of God; for these are the loftiest privileges to 
which the soul’s worship can aspire — the 
noblest utterances which creation knows. 

They began when first the morning stars 
leapt to light from the bosom of Jehovah — 
they rang through the aisles of the everlast- 
ing temple, for untold ages before the world 
was peopled — the echo was caught by our 
Paradisal parents in the glory of their sins 
lessness— but when they fell it changed: 
a new voice was thenceforth heard rising up 
before the crystal sea, the voice of praise- 
mingled with prayer, and only accepted: 
through an intercessor. Hitherto no prayer: 
had been needed; every voice which had: 
flowed forth to God had been like the voice 
of the angels now — the simple thanksgiving. 
of children lying trustfully on His breast,. 
with no consciousness of fault or want,. and: 
therefore no need of prayer. But when Eden: 
was tenantless its sinless praises ceased ; the: 
worship of God’s Church then first began,. 
and for four thousand years rose up in: vary- 
ing cadence to the glory of the Creator and 
the Guardian. The song ascended at one time 
from a few tents on the sands of Arabia, and 
at another from the thousand vales of Pales- 
tine —at one time from Israel in the wilder- 
ness, and at another from Israel in her in- 
heritance. The tide of psalmody surged and. 
heaved in the full swell of the antiphons in 
the temple, and then died away again until’ 
it blended with the murmur of Babylonian 
rivers. At one time, ‘‘ as though the wings 
of some blind angel were caught in the 
strings,” the music fiuttered on. the lyre of 
the royal Psalmist; at another, it. streamed 
forth from the lips of him. who, like the 
apostles in aftertime, had been: touched with 
the altar-flame of Heaven. Then came fitful 
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gusts, and mournful lamentations — the hymn 
of praise was mingled with the wail of a per- 
secuted people, but it still told its tale amid 
desert-caves and concealed proseuchas, never 
sinking quite to sleep until the time fora 
change was come. 

For another change had long been dawn- 
ing: the Church’s thanksgiving had hitherto 
been wholly rendered to God the Creator and 
God the Preserver, but this was not to con- 
tinue forever. Her praise for creation was to 
be supplanted by her praise for redemption ; 
her song for delivery from fleshly foes was to be 
whelmed in her song of triumph over the em- 
battled powers of darkness ; her joys and hopes 
on earth, her thanks and jubilees in heaven, 
were all to reflect the new phase under which 
God had shown himself to His people — they 
were to be penetrated with one absorbing 
thought, the thought of God the Redeemer. 
And the aspect which praise then took is one 
which it shall never lose ; it has indeed paled 
and brightened ever since with the varying 
intensity of tlie Christian life, but in the 
@hangeless now which shall make up eternity, 
a tideless ocean of heavenly music shall bear 
upon its breast the Church’s unwavering 
alleluias to the Lord the Saviour. 


Such thanksgiving needed a fitting prelude : 
‘the anthem which was for evermore to tinge 
ithe melody of the seraphim — though they 
might not utter it—required an unearthly 


intonation. And so it was: the symphony 
of the first creation had begun with the 
chantings of the morning stars — the hymn 
of the- new creation was ushered in by an 
innumerable chorus of angels, whose raiment 
of flashing whiteness changed night to noon, 
as they filled the air with that magnificent 
proclamation, ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good-will toward men.” 

Saints, martyrs, and apostles have taken 
up the strain; they have bridged the lapse 
of time by a pathway of holy hymns, which 
stretches over the ages, like the galaxy over 
the firmament, that the sons of God may 
commune together on earth as they do in 
heaven. The loftiest aspirations which hu- 
man lips have ever breathed, the most glorious 


imaginings which human thought has ever | 22 


pictured, have had their rise in the effort at 
adoration. Christian hymnology has fur- 
nished a treasure-house into which the soul's 
best gifts have been freely poured; it has 
received the contributions of kings and phi- 
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losophers, of bishops and confessors without 
end, each summing up into some few but 
strong doxologies the holiest thoughts of a 
lifetime; it has pressed into its service the 
grandest minds which the world has seen, 
and yet not scorned the lowliest; it has set 
before men the noblest work and the noblest 
theme in the universe, receiving in return the 
utterances of the soul’s yearning to grasp it ; 
it has developed fully the power which lies in 
words of kindling our best affections and 
rousing us to superhuman energy; it has 
spoken now in a thunder-peal and now ina 
low thrill of delicious melody —now in the 
cathedral aisle, and now in the convent chapel 
—now in the monarch’s palace,* and now 
at the martyr’s stake; it has swelled and 
rolled in a limitless and fathomless flood from 
the days of Pentecost until now ; it has shone 
with a myriad lights through the darkness of 
the darkest centuries, never ceasing to place 
new lamps before the altar for the illumina- 
tion of the Church and for the glory of the 
Redeemer. 

And what has been the effect of the grand 
aggregate of sacred song which has been thus 
gathered from every corner of Christendom 
during so many ages of time? The answer 
comes to us, wafted above the battle-din of 
centuries, from the palm-groves of ancient ‘ 
Syria, where the persecuted faithful wandered 
for days and nights with hymns as their only 
solace ;¢ it comes to us from the catacombs 
of Rome, where martyr after martyr was laid 
in the tomb while the chanted requiem gave 
strength and hope to the survivors ; it comes 
to us from the multitudinous masses of Con- 
stantinople, met together to preface Chrysos- 
tom’s homilies with Chrysostom’s seraphic 
“Te Deum;”’f it comes to us from the 
valley of the Nile, where anchorites and 
monks without number ceased not, day nor 
night, to send up to heaven their incense- 
fumes of holy song;§ it comes to us from 
the churches of Italy —surrounded time after 
time by Arian soldiery who strove in vain 
with clashing arms and sounding trumpets to 
drown the anthems of the worshippers ; |] it 


* See the account of Theodosius. Socr. Eccl. Hist. vii. 
t See the history of Flavian and Diodorus. Theodos. 
Eccl. Hist. ii. 

Bunsen’s Christianity and Mankind. Vol. ym. 

Cf. Cassian Institut. lib. ii. cap. 2. Quoted in Bing- 
ham, Orig. Eccl. xiv. (Works, vol. v. p.7. Edid. Rev. 
R. Bingham: Oxford, 1855.) 

4 Cf Athanas, Apol. ii. p.717. Ambros. Ep. 33 (al. 20) 
ad Marcell. 
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comes to us from a thousand abbeys where 
here and theré a solitary monk found peace 
and comfort in his hymnal — the only remnant 
of Christian light which had lingered behind 
as the night-gloom stole upon the sky; it 
comes to us from all these places, and a myr- 
iad others besides, telling us of the glory 
which robed hymns in ancient days, and of 
the strength which flowed from them into 
the heart of the Christian life. 

And if such was their power in their in- 
fancy, what may it not be in their maturity ! 
The aggregate has been vastly swelled during 
the last three centuries by the unsullied songs 
of Protestants throughout the world: but 
our hymnals have sadly degenerated, they 
are not what they should be and what they 
might be—the strength which we derive 
from them now is not the strength which 
flowed from them in former days. There is 
far too much occasion for the sneers which 
are flung at them by poetical purists and in- 
fidel critics, and it is high time for the sake 
of our common Christianity that they should 
begin to amend. 

The causes of this degeneracy are as ob- 
vious as the fact itself: and first of all there 


stands out, as the chief obstacle in the way, 
the practice which is so unfortunately preva- 
lent of making a great portion of the hymnal 


to consist of a metrical Psalter. Why this 
should be done we are quite at a loss to 
conceive : it appears to us to be utterly 
unreasonable to do so. It is unreasonable 
if we argue @ priori, because if the Psalms 
are chanted (as they ought to be) or even 
said, in one part of the service, there can be 
no grounds for serving them up metrically in 
another: the necessity for a metrical ver- 
sion— which must from the nature of the 
case be unliteral —is entirely set aside by 
the fact that we havea really good prose 
translation, magnificient when simply read, 
and doubly so when adapted, as it may be, 
to the most stirring music in existence. It 
has been well said; ‘*The sorrow and the 
triumphs which shook the strings of the royal 
harp are breathed in such strains of poetry 
as speak with divine eloquence in the unfet- 
tered rhythm of our version; but the sub- 
limity is dwarfed by the exactments of metre 
and the music faintly and falsely echoed by 
the jingle of rhyme.” * 


* Lives of the Laureates, p. 219. 
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But we argue @ posteriori, that it is un- 
reasonable to encumber our hymnals with a 
metrical Psalter, because no one has ever yet 
succeeded in transferring the Hebrew poetry 
into English metre without losing either the 
beauty, or power, or both, of the original. 
Time after time has the attempt been made, 
and each time almost utterly in vain: suc- 
cessive ages have in turn endeavored to im- 
prove on the failures of their predecessors 
and have all signally split upon this impas- 
sable rock. Were the translation ever so 
good, we have already shown that we should 
not require it, since if it equalled it could not 
surpass the sublime pathos and strength of 
the two prose versions which we possess. 
But as it is, the whole aggregate of metrical 
versions, from that of Sternhold to that of 
Keble (‘* The Oxford Psalter,’ 1839), can 
hardly produce a dozen hymns which are fit 
for Christian worship, the vast majority being 
utterly powerless to fill the soul with holy 
joy, or raise it on wings of ecstasy to heaven. 

To use the words of Dr. Warton in his 
‘* History of Poetry’? —‘‘The most sublime 
imageries of the Divine Majesty, the most 
exalted effusions of thanksgiving, are, in met- 
rical psalms, lowered by a coldn.ss of con- 
ception, weakened by frigid interpolations, 
and disfigured by a poverty of phraseology. 
To the disgrace of sacred music, sacred 
poetry, and our service these psalms still 
continue to be sung. Inthe mean time it 
should be remembered they were never ad- 
mitted into our church by lawful authority.” 

We would therefore retain the Psalms in 
our Liturgy in their own exquisite simplicity, 
rejecting as futile all the attempts which 
have been made to cramp their strength or 
pervert their meaning by metre and rhyme. 
A few of the versions, however, cannot be 
left to perish with the rest, they must still 
have a place in Christian worship as hymns : 
but the main idea of a metrical Psalter must, 
we think, be utterly rejected as the chief 
stumbling-block in the way of improved 
hymnals. 

The second great cause of the degeneracy 
of this part of our worship is, we submit, to 
be found in the poverty of most of the hymns 
themselves. This necessitates an inquiry into 
the true nature and functions of hymns — 
what they are, and what they have to do. 
Upon this inquiry we must now launch forth, 
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that we may establish certain canons of crit- 
icism by which all hymns must be measured. 

I. And first as to their nature. 

In heaven itself — the inmost shrine of the 
temple of the universe, where the Ancient of 
Days has set His throne — where no thought 
of sense can cloud the purity of the soul — 
where mortality is quite shut out, or rather 
quite swallowed up in life—we may reason- 
ably assume that praise finds its highest and 
holiest development. In the world of 
spirits there is the praise of spirits given for 
evermore to the Father of Spirits; and what 
is it? It must be something more than audi- 
ble music, something higher than articulate 
utterance, for these are conditions of our 
corporeality which have no correspondences 
there. It is true that there is something glo- 
rious in sound, even though it be a mere neces- 
sity of our imperfectness — that the sighing 
of the evening breeze, or the murmur of the 
plangent waves, or the swell of the cathedral 
organ, are noble offerings to the Creator — that 
it is right for us now in our mortal life to give 
Him our best imaginations, to collect from all 
creation the harmonies which the fall left 
unbroken. But the spirits of the angels 
and of the just need something more than 
this; they need to offer unto God the praise 
of act and thought, not through the poor 
medium of sound, but as spirit unto spirit, 
by that ineffable communion which only 
spirit knows, by that speechless ecstasy 
which clings to its object in an eternal uplift- 
ing, soaring higher and higher through end- 
less ages into the infinite love of God. 
Ecstasy and act are bound together indissol- 
ubly without the mediation of outward utter- 
ance—ecstasy ever hiding itself in the 
pavilion of the Holy One, and yet ever ener- 
gizing on His creation — ever loving, yet ever 
active in learning or in doing — ever piercing 
farther into the divine infinity, and yet ever 
showing forth His glory by doing His will. 
Such as this is the praise of spirits —the 
immediate offspring of their love —far above 
all that is earthly, and gushing forth from 
the unutterable joy which thrills the soul 
eternally as it bathes in the fulness of the 
love and knowledge of God. 

The praises of the Church below must ever 
strive to assimilate themselves to these; they 
must, like tongues of flame, leap continually 
higher until they mingle with the pure light 
of the sacrifices of praise above. The highest 
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forms which they can assume on earth consist 
in the simple lifting up of the soul in ecstasy 
to God—the aspiration after His presence 
which flows from the thought of His goodness 
— the yearning adoration to Him who loved 
and redeemed us. But these, although the 
highest, are not the most necessary for us: 
we cannot often indulge in pure unlanguaged 
ecstasy, just as we cannot often employ pure 
unlanguaged thought. Both thought and 
feeling shape themselves into words, and take 
language as a means not only of expression 
but of development. It is with praise, there- 
fore, as it is with prayer; they each mould 
to their own high purposes the lifeless forms 
of speech and writing; they each consecrate 
to the glory of God the noblest gifts which 
He has given us. This, then, is the first 
origin of hymns—the melody of the heart 
is developed into the melody of language — 
that which was once voiceless and above all 
utterance becomes fused with words into a 
holy song, either by itself composing new 
forms of speech to suit new exigencies of feel- 
ing, or by seizing on what is already written, 
and adopting as its own the rhapsody of 
another. 

Hymns of this kind take their immediate 
rise in love to God: there is yet a second 
kind, of equal importance, which springs im- 
mediately from love to man. The former is 
doxological, the second didactic or hortative : 
we have not merely to ‘‘sing and make mel- 
ody in our hearts unto the Lord,’’ but we 
have also to ‘‘ teach and admonish one another 
in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs.” 
Ever since the ‘‘ gradual’ Psalms were sung 
by the crowding companies of Israelites who 
marched year by year to their Holy City from 
the towns and villages of their Holy Land, 
the congregations of the worshippers of God 
have bound themselves together by the mutual 
edification of united psalmody. The early 
Christians especially needed something such 
as this to cheer them amid their many trials ; 
they needed to feel not merely that they were 
one in faith but one in spirit ; to derive from 
their brotherhood the full strength which 
brotherhood can give; to learn courage in 
the ark of Christ’s Church to battle with the 
many foes around them. They often lived 
from Sabbath to Sabbath —nay, even from 
day to day—in uncertainty of life; they 
were perpetually harassed by public persecu- 
tions or by private animosities : they had been 
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content in many cases to give up everything 
for love of Christ: and yet they were but 
men, men too of like infirmity with ourselves, 
morally stronger perhaps, but morally similar, 
who could not but sometimes fail if they re- 
ceived no help in the burden which was so 
heavy for them to bear. The comfort they 
needed — we speak of earthly comfort — was 
furnished in no small degree by their gather- 
ing together each Lord’s day: the moral 
strength which was indispensable was vastly 
invigorated by the stirring songs which roused 
them to superhuman courage or superhuman 
endurance. 

And as it was in earlier days so it is now: 
the form of the conflict has changed, but the 
conflict itself is still waging — we have still 
the same temptations to despondency, to in- 
ertness, to want of hearty fellowship. There 
is therefore still a need of encouragement 
which necessitates hymns at our public wor- 
ship, and gives them a glorious work to do. 
They are needed at our high festivals to bid 
us keep them well, and on our days of prayer 
to go up as common litanies to God; they 
are needed when a brother sleeps in Jesus to 
tell us of the glories of his rest, and when a 
minister prepares to preach, to fill him with 
earnest zeal: all need them more or less, that 
they may be inspirited to press forward in 
the race which is before them, looking off 
unto Jesus, and looking on to the promised 
crown. 

And in this work of stirring the soul, the 
senses must be called upon to do their parts: 
so closely and mystically are our higher and 
lower natures knit together, that to neglect 
the one would be to prejudice the other. 
The necessities of our nature require beauty, 
not only in the inner but also in the outward 
song: and, although the one be far higher 
than the other, yet we cannot forget that we 
rarely rise to the beauty which thrills the 
spirit, except through the beauty which strikes 
the sense. So long as we are in the body, 
with a beautiful world around us, we cannot 
quite shake off our allegiance to those exter- 
nal things which exert their sway over us— 
beautiful sights and beautiful sounds. The 
former, by the sublimity of the everlasting 
hills, or the endlessness of the pure sky, or 
the golden gorgeur of sunset, gives us a 
glimpse of mysteries into which we may not 
pierce while this robe of mortality is around 
us: the latter, by the swelling peals of a 





mighty organ, or the softened sweetness of a 
breathing voice, bears up our souls to the 
choirs of the angels, and makes us feel that 
we are, not in thought only, but in deed, 
sharing the worship of the temple not made 
with hands, where the white-robed ones 
stand before the shekinah in the ecstasy of 
perfect bliss. 

It may be said that this yielding to sesthe- 
tical beauty is sometimes dangerous in its 
external results — that the genius of Christ- 
ianity is too simple for this: but we have to 
do with its use, not with its abuse —the 
feeling is one of God’s gifts, it is rooted 
deeply in our nature, and we cannot, if we 
would, eradicate it. Our doxologies and 
thanksgivings, therefore, generally need the 
addition of poetry and music, that they may, 
by consecrating the first-fruits of all our 
powers to God, and centring their exercise 
upon our souls, render our worship as fit as 
is possible to us for His acceptance. 

The case has been well put by one whose 
opinions we can seldom elsewhere endorse : 


‘‘ Why has God made music to be the 
voice of religion? For the same reason that 
He has created the azure skies, the green car- 
om of the fields, the infinite loveliness of 

ower, leaf, tree, stream, water-fall, moun- 
tain, cloud, and ocean. We might have 
been so formed as to fulfil all the material 
functions of our present existence, uncheered 
and unsoothed by the faintest glimpse of 
visible beauty and grace. We might have 
all been like the utilitarian, who could see 
in Niagara, or Terni, but so much ‘‘ water- 
power ”’ for the turning of a factory. But 
it is notso. A vestment of light is spread 
over every work of the Divine Artifjcer, and 
speaks to us as touchingly of His infinite 
loving-kindness, as those works themselves 
bespeak His infinite power and skill. 

‘Such has been His goodness in creating 
us with souls destined to hold communion 
with Himself in prayer. He has created a 
distinct source of enjoyment, singular, inex- 
plicable, indescribable to those very few to 
whom the gift is wholly denied, yet indissol- 
ubly woven into the very framework of our 
minds, which breathes a material fragrance 
upon our communications with His Divine 
Majesty. The very act of prayer is made a 
delight to the sense. The atmosphere in 
which we breathe becomes.& source of grati- 
fication the most elevating, at the very mo- 
ment when the soul is breaking through her 
bondage to the objects of sense, and holding 
the purest spiritual intercourse with her eter- 
nal uncreated Creator. And thus a link is. 
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-established between the perishing earth as it 
is, and the new heavens and new earth to 
which we are hastening.”’ 

Hymns therefore spring, secondly, from 
the necessities of our nature, from the wants 
which we feel of encouragement in our 
Christian life, and sympathy in our Christian 
communion. 

II. Such is the nature of hymns; we 
now proceed to investigate their functions. 
These are, we think, two in number, each 
kind having its specific function — the one 
being doxological, the other hortative, or 
didactic. 

Their primary function is of course to 
offer praise to God: and we consider it an 
essential part of every hymn that it should 
do so, either by its general tenor, or by the 
doxology at its conclusion. But in our sinful 
state we cannot praise God as Adam could 
when yet unfallen: as rebels, we cannot 
approach His throne: as unholy, we cannot 
pollute His presence with our praises or our 
prayers. Through Christ alone can we offer 
up even our thanksgivings, through His ful- 
ness alone can they be made acceptable to 
the Father, through His redemption alone 
can we venture to magnify our Creator. 


The Lamb is the theme of every anthem in 
the Church triumphant, and shall He not be 


so in the Church militant? If the praises 
of the holy ones above, centre ceaselessly on 
Him, shall we dare to despise their example ? 
Shall we dare to forget, in drawing nigh to 
God, that the pathway has been cleared for 
us by His Son? Shall we even venture to 
bless and laud His mercies, and yet wilfully 
forget that chiefest of all mercies — the 
mercy of an atoning Saviour? Nay, rather 
—‘*to Him that loved us, and washed us 
from our sins in His own blood, and hath 
made us kings and priests unto God and His 
Father ; to Him be the glory and dominion,” 
—from the Church below as well as from 
the Church above — ‘‘ for ever and ever.’’ 
But our praises must not all be thanks- 
givings, they must sometimes be ascriptions 
of glory. It is true that He needs not these 
lauds and homages. He whose heaven is 
filled untiringly with the holy benedictions 
of innumerable seraphim— He whose will 
and word could people space in a moment 
with an infinity of pure intelligences, whose 
songs would be tainted with no breath of 
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weariness — He who lives evermore happy 
in Himself, even without the worship of His 
universe — He needs not the adoration of our 
fleshly tongues, or the sweetest music which 
we can gather for him from Nature. He 
needs them not, and yet He must have them, 
for the blessing returns to ourselves. His 
rain indeed comes down upon the evil and the 
good — His sunshine upon the just and the 
unjust : whether we praise Him, or whether 
we praise him not, He still opens His hand to 
fill us, but His choicest gifts descend upon 
us in proportion to the intensity of our love 
and worship. The more we laud His majesty, 
the more will He exalt our lowliness: the 
more we give Him the glory, the more will 
He glorify Himself in us. Let us then 
ascribe to Him strength, and He will make 
us strong—let us extol His dominion, and 
He will continue to be our king—let us 
adore the fathomlessness of His love, and 
that love shall be showered on us abundantly 
through Jesus Christ our Saviour. 

Such are hymns in their primary purpose : 
we proceed to consider them as uttered not 
only for God's glory, but for man’s gocd. 
They have to comfort, to warn, to exhort, 
and in doing so aright, they have to speak 
not to the intellect, but to the affections — 
they have to tell their tale in the heart’s 
inner chambers, sometimes softly, and some- 
times loudly, sometimes with the sweetness 
of gentle melody, and sometimes with the 
stern solemnity of an earnest angel. As 
poetry in general is the language of the heart, 
so it is especially with the poetry of devotion 
—it is not a cold and dreamy phantom 
prowling around the outskirts of our intelli- 
gences—it is not a receptacle for religious 
commonplaces, or feeble truisms —it has an 
arm of vigorous strength, it has a voice 
which must be heard, it flows with a free and 
resistless current from heart to heart, and 
from soul to soul. 

Hymns of this kind have a glorious mis- 
sicn to humanity at large, and to the Church 
|pre-eminently ; they have to act upon every 
holy feeling of our nature — strengthening and 
elevating it ; they have to come to us at every 
season, varying their tone with varying wants, 
giving us, as we most need it, comfort, or 
strength, or energy; they have to speak like 
the distant echo of the archangel's trump, 
through the sinner’s living tomb; they have 





sin, no shade of imperfection, no capability of 


to whisper words of holy peace to the stormy 
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waves of a troubled mind ; they have to take 
their message+of love at one time to the calm 
seclusion of a village home —to the lowly 
cottager’s fireside, and at another time, to 
the turmoil of a court— to the weary soul 
of a monarch ; learned and ignorant, rich 
and poor, freemen and slaves, so far as they 
are Christians, meet in praise as they meet 
in prayer — all equally forming subjects with 
whom the hymnographer has to do, and whose 
hearts, by God’s help, he must touch with 
his song. 

He has two means at his disposal for doing 
so, and it will be well to distinguish between 
them : the one is objective, that is to say, it 
consists in direct address to the soul — the 
other is subjective, that is, it consists in the 
statement of the feelings of the writer. The 
former has in most instances the greater effi- 
ciency in public worship, where the heart of 
each worshipper is thrilled by the thought 
that the whole Church is pouring its music 
into his ear, or that he is lifting up his voice 
in the great congregation as a member of the 
Christian brotherhood: the latter has its 


chief power in lonely devotion, when the; 


thought of the worshipper blends completely 
with the thought of the hymn, as though it 
were its own peculiar utterance. This latter 
is one of the many glorious effects which 
spring from the unity of God’s dealings with 
His people: the workings of the Spirit in the 
Church are like the breathings of the wind 
upon the ocean—no two waves shaping 
themselves to exact uniformity, and yet all 
curving and rippling into expressions of one 
great law, all answering to each other in per- 
fect harmony as developments of one great 
principle. Every Christian has his own dif- 
ferentia — his own peculiar catalogue of hopes 
and aspirations and impulses, and yet he has 
also so much in common with all his brethren 
in Christ as to be able to make their lan- 
guage his own. Hence arise —like a forest 
of beautiful peaks soaring heavenward from 
a single mountain— the innumerable bless- 
ings not only of the communion of saints, 
but above all, of holy books and hymns. 
Let only a hymn be the expression of Chris- 
tian thought, let it only besuch as the Church 
Catholic can receive, and the Church Cath- 
olic shall respond to it throughout the world 
and throughout the ages. 

Such in brief outline is the science of Hymn- 
ology: let us now shortly review our results. 





We found, in the first place, that God is 
infinitely praiseworthy, and chiefly for the 
gift of His Son: through His Son we can 
praise Him, therefore we must do so. If we 
praise [lim at all, we must praise him with 
our best faculties ; therefore chiefly with our 
understanding and our feelings. But these 
shape themselves, both for fixity and devel- 
opment, into words and words must have an 
utterance, and utterance must for our sakes 
have harmony, and hence the need of doxologi- 
cal hymns. That they should not only be 
spoken or sung but written, is necessary on two 
grounds: first, because of the apathy of our 
hearts, which not even the memory of God’s 
love can always rouse into ecstasy, and the in- 
ability on the part of many of us to shape our 
feelings into melodious and thrilling words: 
next, because praise would be impossible in 
public worship without a common written 
form. 

We found, in the second place, that metre 
and melody have a mighty power to stir up 
men’s best passions and affections — that, 
therefore they should be brought into the 
service of Christ’s Church — and that hymns 
are the result of their introduction. We 
found also that they may act both upon men 
without the Church by rousing them, under 
God’s blessing, from the sleep of sin, and 
upon men within the Church by cheering and 
invigorating them: that in either case they 
act upon the heart exclusively, and this 
in two ways, accordingly as they are pre- 
sented to us in a subjective or an objective 
form. 

From these results flow three corollaries : 
if by God’s grace we may praise Him, we 
must offer Him not rude and slovenly compo- 
sitions, but the choicest thoughts and the 
choicest words of which our understandings 
are capable—not as though mere language 
made a difference to Him, but because He 
cannot accept as offerings anything less than 
our best gifts. Again, if hymns are to 
reach men’s hearts, we must endeavor to 
have them in every case thoroughly fitted 
to discharge their function, relegating to the 
domains of sacred poetry whatever is deficient 
in stirring spirit and pathos. Lastly, if 
hymns are the voices of Christian souls, 
uttered for God’s glory or for man’s good, 
wherever they are presented to us we must 
accept them, regardless of any party differ- 
ences, and careful only that every bymn 
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should breathe the true spirit of Christianity 
and benefit the Church of God. 

It is high time, however, that we should 
pass from the formal to the material part of 
the science of Hymnology : in doing so we shall 
take the three corollaries which we have 
just established as three canons of criticism 
to aid us in our search for beautiful hymns. 
For this must be our chief task as being 
most necessary. It would be far beyond our 
limits to test every modern English hymn and 
decide upon its fitness for Christian worship 
— this we must leave to the compilers of fu- 
ture Hymnals. All that we can do is to 
point out sources from whence our Hymnals 
may be replenished, from whence they may 
derive new life and array themselves in new 
strength. And even here we must content 
ourselves with culling a few of the sweetest 
from the beautiful flowers of holy song with 
- which we would supplant the many rank 
weeds of our present collections. 

The sources to which we allude are first, 
Latin, and next, German, each of which we 
shall cursorily review. 

I. Let us then examine in the first place 
into the general character of Latin hymns, 
and chiefly those of the middle ages.* 

We know well the d priori objections which 
will meet us, as to Latin hymns being Pop- 
ish, but we cannot pay them much heed: we 
know well that many are so blinded by a 
morbid horror of Popery as to reject Latin 
hymns en masse, for the mere reason that 
some of them are to be found in the Bre- 
viary ; we are very sorry that this is the case, 
for it is a sad result of ignorance and un- 
charitableness. It is a right prejudice which 
shrinks from what is Romish, but it is a 
wrong prejudice which rejects what is Chris- 
tian : we have nothing to do, as hymnologists, 
with a man’s theologieal errors, provided 
that they do not infect his hymns. And, 
moreover, what shall we say of our Liturgy, 
if we condemn these hymns? Shall we 
eliminate its most exquisite supplications from 
the Prayer-book in the same spirit in which 
we deny these hymns a place in our Hymn- 

* For the sake of those of our readers who may wish to 
study Latin hymns in the original we venture to recom- 
mend at first the perusal of Mr. Trench’s, * Sacred Latin 
Poetry "— a work which we can hardly too much admire 
for the soundness of its Protestaatism, the eloquence of its 
prefaces, and the taste of its selection. This may be fol- 
lowed by the invaluable collection of Latin, Greek and 
Syriac hymns by Daniel, entitled the “Thesaurus Hymn- 


ologicus.” We cannot by any means advise the perusal of 
Mone’s collection. 





book? Shall we not rather gladly accept 
them as having been written by men who had 
the semblance of Romanism but not its dead- 
liness — whose Christianity grew in strength 
though the blasts of heresy blew round it — 
to whom God was gracious though they were 
girt about with errors innumerable? For He 
never is without His witnesses — His truth is 
ever shining though the darkness comprehend 
it not: and so even in that gloomy night of 
fearful superstition there were beaming here 
and there some bright stars which God had 
kindled to tell men that He had not yet quite 
deserted them. Let us be content to receive 
the light which they even now send forth, 
and forget the darkness which they illumined 
but could not penetrate. 

It is true that there are two classes of 
Latin hymns — that many of them teem with 
the foulest blasphemies of Mariolatry and 
saint-worship: but let us not condemn the 
good with the evil, the deserving with the 
desertless. The chasm between is so wide 
that we need not fear an imperceptible transit 
from one to the other : the difference in their 
eesthetical beauty is as vast as the difference 
in their theology. 

We will illustrate our meaning by ex- 
amples; and without longer preface, we will 
give a few stanzas from a hymn by an Abbot. 
of Clugni which should at once dissipate all 
prejudice, fusing it into its own exquisite 
melody : 

** To thee, O dear, dear country, 
Mine eyes their vigils keep : 
For very love, beholding 
Thy happy name, they weep: 
The mention of thy glory 
Is unction to the breast, 
And medicine in sickness, 
And love, and life, and rest. 
O one, O only mansion, 
O Paradise of joy! 
Where tears are ever banished 
And joys have no alloy : 
Beside thy living waters 
All plants are, great and small — 
The cedar of the forest, 
The hyssop on the wall. 
Thy ageless walls are bonded 
With amethyst unpriced, 
The saints build up its fabric, 
And the corner-stone is Christ. 
Thou hast no shore, fair ocean, ’ 
Thou hast no time, bright day : 
Dear fountain of refreshment 
To pilgrims far away : 
Upon the Rock of Ages 
They raise thy holy tower; 
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Thine is the victor’s laurel, 
And thine the golden dower. 
‘  ® * * 
*¢ They stand, those halls of Zion, 
Conjubilant with song, 
And bright with many an angel, 
And many a martyr throng : 
The Prince is ever in them, 
The light is aye serene, 
The pastures of the blessed 
Are deck’d in glorious sheen. 
There is the Throne of David, 
And there, from toil released, 
The shout of them that triumph, 
The song of them that feast : 
And they, beneath their Leader 
Who conquered in the fight, 
For ever and for ever 
Are clad in robes of white.’’ * 


This is one of the many beautiful hymns 
which rose up from the abbeys of France be- 
fore Romanism had grown to full maturity : 
we cannot afford to lose it, for there is 
nothing else which so exquisitely embodies 
those glorious aspirations after the City of 
the Future, which make the heart of every 
Christian to throb with joy unspeakable. It 
comes to us like the tintinnabulations of 
sweet village bells in the clear freshness of 
morning, pealing up along a mountain gorge 
whose chasms we may not pass; it shines 
like one of many spires on which the passing 
sunlight lingers when the night-gloom is 
stealing over the plain: let us then be glad 
to have it and thank God for it as His gift. 
A comparison will naturally arise between it 
and David Dickson’s hymn on the same sub- 
ject. It is remarkable how two men at dif- 
ferent times and in different countries, under 
very various outward conditions, and with 

tterly antagonistic forms of religion, could 
produce compositions so closely alike: we 
can only account for it by believing that it 
was one and the self-same Spirit who breathed 
in and granted to each these blessed yearnings 
after heavenly peace. But although the 
aspirations are. the same, the expressions of 
them are different: the above translation 
gives a very poor idea of the marvellousness 
of the original, but, even as it is, it far sur- 
passes the unpolished roughness of the Scotch 
Reformer. However, we would have neither 
disparaged; they are both beautiful, and 
both fit for a Christian’s song. Dickson’s 
hymn, though well known in a quasi-‘ im- 
proved ”’ form, is seldom seen as it is written : 


* Neale’s Medieval Hymns, &., pp. 55-57 
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we therefore quote a few stanzas — we can- 
not quote all: 
*¢Q, mother dear, Jerusalem, 
When shall I come to thee ? 
When shall my sorrows have an end, 
Thy joys when shall I see? 
*©Q happy harbor of God’s saints ! 
O sweet and pleasant soil ! 
In thee no sorrows can be found, 
No grief, no care, no toil. 
*¢ In thee no sickness is at all, 
Nor hurt or any sore; 
There is no death nor ugly sight, 
But life for evermore. 
** No dimming cloud o’ershadows thee, 
No cloud nor darksome night : 
But every soul shines ag the sun, 
For God Himself gives light. 
*¢ Jerusalem ! Jerusalem ! 
Would God I were in thee ! 
O that my sorrows had an end, 
Thy joys that I might see. 
* * * * 


‘¢ Thy turrets and thy pinnacles 
With carbuncles do shine, 
With jasper, pearl, and chrysolite, 
Surpassing pure and fine. 
‘© Thy houses are of ivory, 
The windows crystal clear, 
Thy streets are laid with beaten gold, — 
There angels do appear. 
‘* Thy walls are made of precious stone, 
Thy bulwarks diamond square, 
Thy gates are made of orient pearl, — 
! —-O God, if I were there !”” 


We must pass now to another Latin hymn, 
and we must again notice a comparison, or 
rather a contrast, between the utterances of 
a monk’s thoughts and those even of Luther. 
We shall not, we hope, be accused of any 
leaning toward Romanism if we venture to 
prefer the former, and to express our regrets 
that the one has not long ago supplanted the 
other in popular psalmody. We allude to 
the ‘* Dies Ire’’ of Thomas de Celano, and . 
what is usually known as ‘“‘Luther’s Hymn.”’ 
The common consent of all who have thought 
much about the matter is with us, so that 
we speak with less reservation. Not that 
we have any wish to shut our ears to the 
deep solemnity and awful earnestness of 
“Great God! what do I see and hear! ’? — 
far from it: butat the same time we must 
cluim these and other characteristics in a far 
larger measure for the ‘‘ Dies Ire.” We 
regard this latter indeed as the most perfect 
in existence, as being the only one which 
combines a perfect metre with perfect theology 
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and perfect power. It is perfect in its metre, 
because of the grand majesty of its scansion, 
so eminently fitted for its subject, and espec- 
ially because of the ternary rhyme which 
falls, as it has been said, like the blow of a 
mighty hammer upon the heart, clenching 
each word irresistibly. It is perfect in its 
theology —for the aspect under which it 
represents the Judgment Day is one very 
prominent in Holy Scripture: it is true that 
we are encouraged to think of it as the com- 
mencement of our eternal rest with Christ, 
and that beneath the shadow of His Cross we 
have no need for excessive alarm; but yet 
the invariable tenor of the passages in which 
the New Testament speaks of it, is one of 
solemn warning, as though we had to work 
out our own salvation with fear and trembling, 
for “‘if the righteous scarcely be saved — 
where shall the ungodly and the sinner 
appear? ’’ Moreover, we know not what 
language but that of this hymn could be 
fitting for a penitent, in the thought of 
coming retribution. Lastly, it is perfect — 
so far as a hymn can be so —in its powerfnl 
meaning: it sounds as the knell of the 
vanities of earth, and shines like a lurid 
beacon-light at an unknown distance in an 
unknown sea; it carries our souls forward 
on its rumbling thunders to that last dread- 
ful night of Time when the vials of God’s 
wrath shall be poured fully out, when the 
great white throne shall be set for judgment, 
and the ark of God's Church be borne over 
the surge of the deluge of flame to its heay- 
enly haven. 

We quote part of the hymn because some 
of our readers, perhaps, may not have seen 
this translation before, although it is the only 
one which conveys any adequate notion of 
the original » 


**Day of wrath! O day of mourning! 
See once more the Cross returning, 
Heav’n and earth in ashes burning! 


**Q what fear man’s bosom rendeth, 
When from Heav’n the Judge descendeth, 
On whose sentence all dependeth ! 


** Wondrous sound the trumpet flingeth, 
Through earth’s sepulchres it ringeth, 
All before the throne it bringeth. 


** Death is struck, and nature quaking, 
All creation is awaking; 
To its Judge an answer making ! 


** Lo, the Book, exactly worded ! 
Wherein all hath been recorded; 
Thence shall judgment be awarded. 
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‘* What shall I, frail man, be pleading? 
Who for me be interceding? 
When the just are mercy needing. 


* Righteous Judge of retribution, 

Grant Thy gift of absolution, 

Ere that reck’ning day’s conclusion ? 
“* Guilty, now I pour my moaning; 

All my shame with anguish owning; 

Spare, O God, thy suppliant groaning ! 
s¢ Thou, the sinful woman savest, 

Thou, the dying thief forgavest; 

And to me a hope vouchsafest ! 


‘© Worthless are my prayers and sighing, 
Yet good Lord, in grace complying, 
Rescue me from fires undying ! 

** Low I kneel, with heart-submission, 
See, like ashes, my contrition — 

Help me in my last condition. 


** Ah! that day of tears and mourning ! 
From the dust of earth returning, 
Man for jndgment must prepare him; ~ 
Spare, O God, in mercy spare him ! 
Lord, who didst our souls redeem, 
Grant a blessed requiem. Amen.’ * 


We have only space for one more Latin 
hymn, and there are so many which present 
themselves to us as to make selection ex- 
tremely difficult : we quote the following, not 
because it is more beautiful than any other 
— in some lines of the translation it is de- 
cidedly inferior —but because it breathes a 
spirit which has elsewhere been less sweetly 
expressed. (We quote from the ‘‘ Hymnal 
for use in the English Church,” which we 
would venture to recommend as the best 
available basis for an authorized Church- 
Hymnal.) 


*‘ Alleluia ! best and sweetest 
Of the hymns of praise above ! 
Alleluia ! thou repeatest, 
Angel-host, these notes of love, 
Alleluia ! 
While your golden harps ye move. 


** Alleluia! Church victorious ! 
Join th’ angelic harmony ! 
Alleluia! bright and glorious 
Lift, ye saints, this strain on high : 
We poor exiles 
Join not yet your melody. 


‘© Alleluia ! songs of sadness 
Suit not always souls forlorn : 
Alleluia ! sounds of sadness 
*Midst our joyous strains are borne: 
Our offences 
We awhile with tears must mourn. 


‘¢ But our earnest supplication, 
Holy God, we raise to Thee; 


* By Dr. Irons. Hymnal Noted. Part I., No. 46. 
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Visit us with thy salvation, 
Make us,all Thy joys to see : 
Alleluia ! 
Ours at length this strain shall be. Amen.’ * 


II. We pass abruptly from Latin to Ger- 
man hymns; we shall no longer have to 
shield ourselves from the charge of conniving 
at Romanism, and we may therefore speak 
more freely. We have to do with hymns 
which are the peculiar fruit of Protestantism, 
the recognized children of the Lutheran 
Church: they have been growing with a 
magnificence of beauty and wondrousness of 
power, ever since the days of religious en- 
lightenment, which formed the early twilight 
of the Reformation — they have rung forth 
on the battle-field as the war-cry of Protest- 
antism, they have been echoed mightily 
through the very heart of Germany, they 
have had even more than their ancient in- 
fluence in rousing the life of Christianity to 
the doing of great works for God. We may 
take Chevalier Bunsen as a witness to the 
fact, although we venture to differ with him 
about its relative importance. He says : 


‘¢ Tt is in the domain of sacred hymnology 
that the development of the Church since 
the Reformation has produced a work which 


has a marked place in universal history, and 
which will survive in future ages, after most 
of the literary products of the last three 


centuries shall have been long forgotten. In 
the Lutheran Church of Germany alone, of 
all ancient and modern Churches, the Spirit 
of God has organically formed the great 
lyrical epos of Christianity, exhibiting the 
divine development of God’s revelation to 
man in the universal Christian Church. 
Such a historical epos can indeed be com- 
posed out of the German Church hymns, and 
only out of them. The German hymns 
represent the only unbroken series of poetry 
in the German language: and besides, to- 
gether with some twenty or thirty classical 
hymns of the ancient and medizval Latin 
Churches, form a grand whole of sacred 
inspiration, composed instinctively during 
fifteen centuries.”’ t 

German hymns are, as a general rule, 
essentially different from those of the middle 
ages; they are far more subjective, they 
belong not so much to the doxological as to 
the hortative section of hymns; they deal 
rather with our feelings about the Christian 
life than with the great facts of the Gospel, 


* A Hymnal, &c. p. 117. 
t Hoppol. ILL. p. 339. 
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or of the Old Testament, which stand out so 
prominently in Latin hymns. They seem to 
regard Christ not so much as sitting on the 
throne of heaven, but as reigning in the 
believer’s heart ; they recognize in Him the 
antitype of the types of nature —the fulfil- 
ment of all the mystic imaginings which we 
conceive in the world around us— the im- 
mediate fountain of every holy feeling and 
every yearning aspiration. They seem to 
consider Him as being to the believer, when 
once justified, not so much an objective 
reality, without the soul, although the giver 
of all its gifts, but rather as united to it in 
ineffable union, sympathizing with its sor- 
rows, and inspiring it with continual strength. 
They have a vigorous manliness which we 
cannot find elsewhere, and which was the 
natural result of the circumstances under 
which many of them were at first composed : 
they show a fuller recognition than we or- 
dinarily meet with of the communion of 
saints —the brotherhood of God’s people, 
especially in trial: they look upon one anoth- 
er not as members of a Church, but as fellow- 
pilgrims journeying together for mutual 
consolation and support: and, lastly, they 
are impressed very deeply with the stern 
ruggedness of the German character, the de- 
termined firmness which is resolved never to 
yield, and the love of perseverance in faith, in 
hope, in charity. 

We cannot do more than string together 
loosely a few of those hymns which have 
more particularly struck us—not in the 
original, but in the English translations ; we 
regret that so few of them are to be found 
in an English dress, for it is thus only, of 
course, that they can be admissible to our 
Hymnals. We regret also that of the 
English translations so few are really good. 
The ‘‘ Lyra Germanica ”’ is often too literal 
to be readable, and although sometimes 
beautiful beyond description, it is almost in- 
variably too esoteric in its poetry ever to 
acquire much popularity among the great 
majority of Englishmen. The ‘‘ Hymns from 
the Land of Luther” isa work of a much 
sweeter tone and smoother melody, very 
properly relinquishing strict accuracy of 
translation, that the English form of the 
hymns may render them as acceptable to an 
English ear as the German form did to the 
German: we can hardly award it too much 
praise, and we feel sure that when it is more 
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generally known it will be eagerly seized 
upon by every lover of true Christian melody. 

We proceed to make a few quotations, not 
taking care to give the choicest hymns, but 
merely endeavoring to show how much we 
lose by neglecting to avail ourselves of 
German sources in the compilation of our 
Hymnals. The first hymn is part of one by 
Gerhard Tersteegen. 


*¢ Come, brothers ! let us onward, 
Night comes without delay, 
And in this howling desert 
It is not good to stay. 
Take courage and be strong, 
‘We are hasting on to heaven, 
Strength for warfare will be given, 
And glory won ere long. 


‘The pilgrims’ path of trial 
We do not fear to view; 
We know His voice who calls us, 
We know Him to be true. 
Then let who will contemn, 
But strong in His Almighty grace, 
Come every one with steadfast face, 
On to Jerusalem. 


*¢Q, brothers ! soon is ended 
The journey we ’ve begun, 
Endure a little longer, 
The race will soon be run. 
And in the land of rest, — 
In yonder bright eternal home, 
Where all the Father’s loved ones come, 
We shall be safe and blest ! 


*‘Then, boldly let us venture, 

This, this is worth the cost ! 
Though dangers we encounter, 
Though everything is lost, 

0, world! how vain thy call! 
We follow Him, who went before, 
We follow, to th’ eternal shore, 

Jesus, our all in all.’’ * 


We cannot but quote another very forcible 
hymn by the same author! 


*¢ God calling yet !—and shall I never hearken, 
But still earth’s witcheries my spirit darken; 
This passing life, these passing joys, all flying, 
And still my soul in dreamy slumbers lying ! 

*¢ God calling yet !— and I not yet arising, 

So long His loving faithful voice despising, 
So falsely His unwearied care repaying, 
He calls me still, and still I am delaying. 


** God calling yet ! — loud at my door is knock- 


ing, 
And I my heart, my ear, still firmer locking; 
He still is ready, willing to receive me, 
Is waiting now, but ah! he soon may leave me. 
* * * * ° 
* God calling yet ! —I can no longer tarry. 
Nor to my God a heart divided carry; s 
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Now, vain and giddy world, your spells are 
brok 


roken, 
Sweeter than all, the voice of God hag 
spoken !’’ * 


The next hymn is from the ‘* Lyra Ger- 
manica,”’ where it is placed with great pro- 
priety as the Hymn for New Year's Day: it 
exhibits the massive strength and sublime 
stateliness which is frequently so striking in 
German hymnology, and although its full 
force can hardly be felt in its present English 
form it is still very powerful. 


** Eternity! Eternity ! 
How long art thou, Eternity ! 
And yet to thee Time hastes away, 
Like as the war-horse to the fray, 
Or swift as ‘couriers homeward go, 
Or ships to port or shaft from bow. 
Ponder, O man, Eternity. 

* * * * 

** Eternity! Eternity ! 
How long art thou, Eternity ! 
As long as God is God, so long 
Endure the pains of hell and wrong, 
So long the joys of Heaven remain; 
O lasting joy, O lasting pain ! 
Ponder, O man, Eternity. 


‘* Eternity! Eternity! — 
How long art thou, Eternity ! 
O man, full oft thy thoughts should dwell 
Upon the pains of sin and hell, 
And on the glories of the pure 
That doth beyond all time endure. 
Ponder, O man, Eternity. 


** Eternity! Eternity ! 
How long art thou, Eternity ! 
How terrible art thou in woe, 
How fair where joys forever glow ! 
God’s goodness sheddeth gladness here, 
His justice there wakes bitter fear. 
Ponder, O man, Eternity. 


** Eternity ! Eternity ! 
How long art thou, Eternity ! 
A moment lasts all joy below, 
Whereby man sinks to endless woe; 
A moment lasts all earthly pain, 
Whereby an endless joy we gain. 
Ponder, 0 man, Eternity. 

‘* Eternity! Eternity ! 
How long art thou, Eternity ! 
Who ponders oft on thee is wise, 
All fleshly lusts shall he despise, 
The world finds place with him no more, 
The love of vain delights is o’er. 
Ponder, O man, Eternity.’’ 


We know no poetry whatever — certainly 
no hymns — in which the consolation of a 
Christian mourner is so touchingly set forth 
as in the hymn by Lange, of which the fol- 





* Hymns from the Land of Luther, II. 61-63. 


* Hymns from the Land of Luther, IT. 58-59. 
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lowing stanzas are a fragment. It would be 
well if its vigorous sweetness could at once 
take the place of those dry, dull, useless 
paraphrases of Holy Scripture which have 
no efficacy whatever to change sorrow to 
gladness, or to soothe the agony of bereave- 
ment. . 


‘* Our beloved have departed, 
While we tarry broken-hearted, 
In the dreary empty house; 
They have ended life’s brief story 
They have reached the home of glory, 
Over death victorious ! 


‘“¢ Hush that sobbing, weep more lightly, 
On we travel, daily, nightly, 
To the rest that they have found,— 
Are we not upon the river, 
Sailing fast to meet forever, 
On more holy happy ground? 
* * * * 


*¢ On we haste, to home invited, 
There with friends to be united 
In a surer bond than here; 
Meeting soon, and met forever! 
Glorious Hope! forsake us never, 
For thy glimmering light is dear 


‘Ah! the way is shining clearer 
As we journey ever nearer 
To the everlasting home. 
Comrades, who await our landing, 
Friends, who round the throne are standing, 
We salute you and we come! ’’ * 


Much of the mysticism of which we spoke 
is gathered up into the hymn of Johannes 
Angelus, which opens thus : 


** Nothing fair on earth I see, 

But I straightway think on Thee, 
Thou art fairest in my eyes, 
Source in whom all beauty lies. 

‘* When I see the reddening dawn, 
And the golden sun of morn, 
Quickly turns this heart of mine 
To Thy glorious form divine. 

‘© Oft I think upon Thy light 
When the gray morn breaks the night; 
Think what glories lie in Thee, 
Light of all eternity. 


‘© When I see the moon arise 
*Mid Heaven’s thousand golden eyes, 


Then I think, more glorious far 
Is the Maker of yon star.’’ + 


This is no offshoot of a morbid sentimen- 
talism, it is merely the expansion and devel- 
opment of the naturalism of Scripture which 
seizes upon the beauties of the external world 
as typical of higher things, as suggestive of 


* Hyt.ns from the Land of Luther, II. 28-30. 
t Lyra Germanica, p. 48. 
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spiritual thoughts. Wewish that this spirit 
were more common now amongst ourselves, 
it would not only give usa deeper love for 
nature but it would enable us to be perpetu- 
ally learning from her the lessons which 
Christ would have us learn. Another exam- 


ple of it is the following beautiful Morning 
Hymn : 


** Dayspring of Eternity! 
Dawn.on us this morning tide; 
Light from Light’s exhaustless sea, 
Now no more Thy radiance hide, 
But dispel with glorious might 
All our night. 
* * * * * 
** Let the glow of love destroy 
Cold obedience faintly given; 
Wake our hearts to strength and joy 
With the flushing eastern heaven : 
Let us truly rise ere yet 
Life hath set. 


‘¢ Brightest star of eastern skies 
Let that final morn appear, 
When our bodies too shall rise 
Free from all that pained them here, 
Strong their joyful course to run 
As the sun. 


*¢ To yon world be Thou our light, 

O Thou glorious sun of grace; 
Lead us through the tearful night 
To yon fair and blessed place, 

Where to joy that never dies 
We shall rise.’ * 


We cannot conclude our quotations with- 
out a part of thestirring hymn of Laurentius 
Laurenti ; the metre of the English version 
would well bear occasional emendation, but 
we hardly know any hymn which would be 
superior to it in thrilling vigor when sung 
heartily by a large congregation. 


‘© Rejoice all ye believers, 
And let your lights appear; 
The evening is advancing, 
And darker night is near. 
The Bridegroom is arising, 
And soon He draweth nigh — 
Up! pray and watch and wrestle, 
At midnight comes the cry! 


*¢ See that your lamps are burning, 

Replenish them with oil, 

And wait for your salvation, 
The end of earthly toil. 

The watchers on the mountains 
Proclaim the Bridegroom near; 

Go, meet him as He cometh, 
With hallelujahs clear. 


** Ye saints, who here in patience 
Your cross and sufferings bore, 





* Lyra Germanica, p. 219. 
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Shall live and reign forever, 
When sorrow is no more. 

Around the throne of glory 
The Lamb ye shall behold, 

In triumph cast before Him 
Your diadems of gold. 

* * * * 


‘* Our Hope and Expectation, 

O Jesus! now appear; 

Arise thou Sun, so longed for, 
O’er this benighted sphere! 

With hearts and hands uplifted, 
We plead O Lord, to see - 

The day of earth’s redemption, 
That brings us unto Thee.”’ * 

Our subject is far vaster than our space : 
we must now hurry to a close — not however 
without having done, at least in some part, 
our task of pointing out the chief sources 
from which English hymn-books may be in- 
fused with their ancient vigor. We have 
done it, we know, only in part, but yet 
sufficiently, we hope, to show that our hymn- 
books are not what they might be. We 
have only looked at one aspect of the ques- 
tion, another yet remains. We have shown 
that the omissions are lamentably great, 
we might have shown that most of the hymns 
in ordinary use are utterly unfit for their 
purpose. We have stated this as an indis- 
putable fact, but two motives have influenced 
us in shrinking from establishing it: in the 
first place, because it would be as far beyond 
our own limits, as it would be beyond our 
readers’ patience, to dissect the five or six 
hundred hymns which might easily be gathered 
from varions hymn-books — we regret to say 
mostly Evangelical — and which are rendered 
utterly unfit for Christian worship by false 
doctrine, feeble versification, or unsuitable 
language. In the next place, because many 
of the hymns against which we should have 
most vehemently to inveigh are entwined 
around the hearts of true Christians, who 
sing them, thoughtlessly perhaps, and with- 
out any wilful love of heterodoxy, but who, 
nevertheless, utter forth the rankest Arian- 
ism, Deism, religious sensualism, if not some- 
times blasphemy. We have established 
canons for testing hymns which any one may 
apply for himself: we can merely say now 
that the prevailing feature of most of the 
hymns which crowd our hymn-books is, 
with regard to matter, an utter ignoring of 
either Christ or the Holy Spirit — with 
regard to form, an utter powerlessness to 


* Hymns from the Land of Luther, I. 60-63. 
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perform their true function either in the 
praise of God or in the edification of His 
people. Take for example Addison’s com- 
position, beginning, ‘* The spacious firma- 
ment on highg’’ where is its Christianity ? 
Is it anything better than the sheerest Deism 
— the recognition, not of the Lord Jehovah, 
but merely of an artificer of the universe, 
not of the God of the Bible but of a Deistic 
first cause? Take again such a hymn as, 
‘There is a land of pure delight: ’’ what 
can be lower than the sensualistic idea of 
heaven which it presents to us! or what can 
be more awful than the manner in which it 
ignores all mention of Him who is the Way, 
and speaks, not of salvation through Him, 
but of ‘‘ timorous mortals”? ‘‘ shuddering on 
the brink ’”’ of the ‘‘ narrow sea,”’ and fearing 
‘to launch away?’ Or, to take one more at 
random from hundreds which suggest them- 
selves, what can be more revolting to a 
thinking Christian than that a vast congrega- 
tion should boldly sing out to a love-sick 
ditty, ‘‘ We are on our way to God ;”” mean- 
ing thereby, not that by Christ’s mcrey they 
were all hoping for eternal rest, but that 
they were — we are not told how — hasting 
to some “* sacred bound” where there are 
‘“* sweets that never cloy,” and where they 
would share the ‘‘ pleasures” of ‘* enraptured 
myriads? ’’? These, however, are light faults 
compared with the startling profanities which 
often cluster so thickly, and the familiar 
addresses to the King of kings, often amount- 
ing to the worst species of blasphemy, which 
we will not venture to repeat. 

Our results, then, are simply these — that 
in the Hymnals at present in use numberless 
hymns are inserted which are highly objec- 
tionable, and that numberless others of ex- 
quisite beauty are omitted. We hope soon 
to see a vast improvement in our Hymnology 
generally ; we hope that Tate and Brady will 
be superseded by an authoritative Hymnal 
which will gather into itself all the choicest 
songs of ancient and modern times, and be 
thoroughly purged from the fearful dross 
which clogs at once the melody and the 
power of our public acts of praise. Let 
Latin and German hymns be blended with 
the hardy inferior productions of Heber or 
James Montgomery, and we feel that the re- 
sult will exceed all that our present Hymnals 
enable us to conceive. Let nothing be ad- 
mitted which cannot act mightily on the 















heart, let the clear bright phrases and the 
terse effective .versification which give modern 
poetry its charm, be allowed to do their work 
for God; let them not be monotonous and 
pointless but vigorous and stirring, simply 
plaintive or simply joyous, that all may feel 
them, and that ail may join in them — for 
thus and thus only can they perform their 
glorious mission to the world, and be accept- 
able to God as the best sacrifices of His 
people. 

We have great faith in the power of 
hymns, nor is our faith a groundless one: 
they sounded forth in days gone by, as we 
have shown, like the earthly vuices of God's 
angels; they sound forth even now, when 
scope is given them, with no feeble utterance ; 
they shall peal forth hereafter, we hope, with 
tremendous efficacy as sweet comforters to the 
Church, as glad evangels to the world. So 
far as regards doxologies, we are not uncon- 
scious that after all the praise of the life is 
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far higher than mere praise of the lip; that 
as the stars praise God by their nightly 
splendor in the firmament, as the sun praises — 
Him by its ceaseless obedience to His will, 
as the earth and all that is in it shows forth 
His glory by continually working out His 
laws, so also should man praise Him by the 
untiring homage of holy living. And yet 
we fecl fully persuaded that..we are bound to 
offer up the sweetest melody of the heart, 
and the sweetest melody of the utterance, of 
which our nature is capable — that, like the 
Church above, we must give Him laud with 
our noblest facuities of body and of soul — 
that we must march to Zion with songs on 
our heads —that we must press continually 
forward with the glorious aggregate of Chris- 
tian psalmody streaming forth like sunlight 
behind us, and illumining our path to that 
heavenly temple where, with the angels and 
the just ones, we shall praise Him perfectly 
for evermore. 








Trattan ScHEME FoR A BALOON, CIRCITER 
1679. — In the First number of the Philosophical 
Collections (1679) is ‘* a Demonstration how it 
is practically possible to make a ship which shall 
be sustained by the air, and may be moved 
either by sails or oars,’’ from a work entitled 
Prodroma, published in Italian by P. Francesco 
Lana. The scheme was that of making a brazen 
vessel, which should weigh less than the air it 
contained, and consequently float in the air, when 
that which was within it was pumped out. He 
calculated everything —except the pressure of 
the atmosphere; the only objection to his dis- 
covery which he could not obviate was a motal 
one, like that of the elder and greater Bacon felt 
with regard to gunpowder. ‘Other difficul- 
ties,’’ he says, ** I see not which may be objected 
against this invention, besides one, which to me 
seems greater than all the rest; and that is, that 
it may be thought that God will never suffer 
this invention to take effect, because of the many 
consequences which may disturb the civil govern- 
ment of men. For who sees not that no city 
can be secure against attack, since our ship 
may at any time be placed directly over it, and 
descending down may discharge soldiers? The 
same would happen to private houses and ships 
on the sea; for our ship descending out of the 
air to the sails of sea-ships, it may cut their 
ropes; yea without descending, by casting grap- 
ples it may overset them, kill their men, burn 
their ships by artificial fire-works and fire-balls. 
And this they may do not only to ships, but to 
great buildings, castles, cities, with such secu- 
rity, that they which cast these things down, 
from a height out of gunshot, cannot on the 
other side be offended by those from below.’? — 
Coryat. 





Women PonisHep in Purcatory ror Excess 
1n Dress.—‘*Ah swete husbandys,’’ say the 
female souls in Purgatory in the Supplication 
made for them by Sir Thomas More, ‘‘ whyle we 
lyved there in that wretched world wyth you, 
whyle ye were glad to please us, ye bestowed 
mych uppon us, and put yourselfe to greate 
coste, and dyd us great harme therwyth; wyth 
gay gownys, and gay kyrtles, and mych waste 
in apparell, ringys and owchys, wyth partelettys 
and pastys garneshed wyth perle, wyth whych 
proude pykynge up, both ye toke hurte and we 
to, many mo ways then one, though we told you 
not so than. But two thyuges were there spec- 
yall, of whych yourselfe felt then the tone, and 
we fele now the tother. For ye had us the 
hyguer harted and the more stoburn to you and, 
God had us in lesse favour, and this alak we fele. 
For now that gay gere burneth uppon our 
bakkes; and those prowd perled pastis hang hote 
about our chekys; those partelettes and those 
owchis hang hevy about our nekkes, and cleve 
fast fyrehote; that wo be we there, and wyshe 
that whyle we lyved, ye never had followed our 
fantasyes, nor never had so kokered us, nor 
made us so wanton, nor had geven us other 
ouchys than ynyons, ur gret garlyk heddes, nor 
other perles for our partelettys and our pastys 
then fayre oryent peason. But now for as mych 
as that ys passed and cannot be called agayn, 
we besech you syth ye gave them us, let us 
have them styll; let them hurt none other wom- 
an, but help to do us good; sell them for our 
sakys to. set in sayntis copys, and send the money 
hether by masse. pennys, and by pore men that 
may pray for our soulys.’? — Supplycacyon of 
Souly’s, fol. 43. 


GE. —PEACH, VANITAS VANITATUM. 


ri OB, 
ant star amid the cloud-forms of the past, 
ais, my backward gaze is fixed on ti.ee; 
‘vi » i the look yc : turned upor me last; 
in your face the same sere ty, 
The sa ve high faith upon yourn. brow" 
O, fade not, gentle vision from: | %5 
For, in my thought, you are more b: = ous Now 
Than when you lured me on and py > me love. 


Beside the river ence I walk’d with you; 
It may be, you forget so small a thing; 
In evening’s tints faded the heavens blue, 
The dark trees humming, the wind mur- 
muring, 
The babbling tide: these tuneful sounds I heard, 
Set to your voice, that o’er my senses stole : 
Perchance you did not know that every word 
Was like a silver link to chain my soul. 
Then came the hopes and fears of hidden love; 
Where’er you went, it was a blessed place, 
Haunted, I dreamed with angels from above; 
My sweetest joy was to behold your face. 
I longed to do you some great good — then die: 
That which you touched was sacred; still I hold 
(Poor relic of the precious days gone by) 
A few words writ by you, more dear than gold. 
I deem you little less than angel-born, 
Although you led me on to love in vain; 
For, where you could not love, you did not scorn; 
You were too kind to give me needless pain. 
I was your veriest slave if you but smiled, 
And still I madly hoped your love to win; 
And wept to know, ‘ She thinks me but a child, 
And dreams not of the fire that burns within.”’ 


I saw you stand, with him to whom you gave 
Your plighted troth, upon the ocean shore; 
And, as your glances mingled in the wave, 
I felt that you were one for evermore; 
And, like a coward soul, I could not speak; — 
I conquer now, rejoicing in your fate: 
His noble heart is strong as mine was weak; 
I was not worthy of a love so great. 
Life’s dream is over; I have borne the smart, 
And live to bless you for alluring me : 
If there is aught of greatness in my heart, 
It sprang at first from futile love of thee. 
For, when I found my airy hope was gone, 
There came a night of dark and bitter strife; 
And, with the light of morning’s gradual dawn. 
My soul expanded into nobler life. 
— Household Words. 





PEACE! 

Peace, Peace! How soon shall we forget 

The friends, the loves, who crumbling rest; 
Whose fame has earned no coronet 

To deck the humble soldier’s crest? 
Poor artisan, or peasant lad, 

Beguiled by drink or glory’s tale, 
In worn red jacket, meanly clad, 

Who died to win the peace we hail. 
In long gazettes his name was told, 

Dead, mangled, lost, forever gone; 
The wave of Time is o’er him rolled, 


His place is filled, his duty done. 





The village wonder for a day; 
His sweetheart is another’s now; 
Bleak Tauris holds his lifeless clay, 
Without a cross its place to show. 
The blazoned urn for lordly dead, 
The spurs, the stars for those who live, 
The kiss of love, the bridal bed, 
The country and the women give. 
But who shall for plebian weep, 
Of all who spell the warlike story? 
The mothers only, they will weep, 
When hearing of the nation’s glory. 
—Fraser’s Magazine, 
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The Glasgow Free Press publishes this as an 
original poem by Gerald Griffin, which has 
hitherto slumbered in obscurity. It certainly 
displays much of the character of Griffin’s pious, 
plaintive muse. — T'ranscript. 


Tue stream that hurries by your fixed shore 
Returns no more; 
The wind that dries at morn yon dewy lawn 
Breathes and is gone; 
Those withered flowers to summer’s ripening 
glow 
No more shall blow; 
Those fallen leaves that strew yon garden bed 
For aye are dead; 
On shore, or sea, or hill, or vale, or plain, 
Naught shall remain; 
Vainly for sunshine fled, and joys gone by 
We heave a sigh. 
On, ever on, with unexhausted breath, 
Time hastes to death; 
Even with each word we speak a moment flies — 
Is born and dies; 
Of all for which poor mortals vainly mourn, 
Naught shall return. 
Life hath its home in heaven and earth beneath, 
And so hath death; 
Not all the chains that clank in eastern clime 
Can fetter Time; 
For all the phials in the doctor’s store 
Youth comes no more; 
No drugs on Age’s wrinkled cheek renew 
Life’s early hue ; 
Not all the tears by pious mourners shed 
Can wake the dead. 
If thus through lesser nature’s empire wide 
Nothing abide — 
If wind, and wave, and leaf, and sun, and 
flower, 
Have all their hour — 
He walks on ice whose dallying spirit clings 
To earthly things; 
And he alone is wise whose well-taught love 
Is fixed above; 
Truths firm and bright, but oft to mortal ear 
Chilling and drear; J 
Harsh as the raven’s croak the sounds that tell 
Of Pleasure’s knell; 
Pray, reader, that the minstrel’s strain 
Not all be vain : 
And when thou bend’st to God the suppliant 
knee, 
Remember me. 








CHARLES LAMB. 
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A wINsome créature was Lamb, “ the frolic 
and the gentle.”” His it was to enjoy, in the 
words of Landor,* 


‘¢ The love of friends, without a single foe; 
Unequalled lot below! ”’ 


He was, and is, all the dearer for his whims 
and humors. “I am made up of queer 

ints,’’ he says in one of his inimitable 
etters, ‘‘and [ want so nfany answering 
needles ’? —- his purpose being to declare his 
disrelish for your ¢otus teres atque rotundus 
man of the world, and his quick sympathy 
with people who have some crook in their 
composition, some screw loose in their psy- 
chological framework, who were in a ‘ fix,’ 
political or religious, or under a cloud, often 
of their own compelling. ‘‘ Common natures 
do not suffice me. Good people, as they are 
called, won’t serve; I want individuals.’’ 
Individuality was fairly enough represented 
in his list of friends, which included some 
queer specimens of eccentric humanity —for 
he ever stood with open arms to welcome 
those who elsewhere were reckoned, and 
treated as, birds of ill omen— though, such 
was their variety, that, to the welcome he 
accorded them, it could hardly be said, 
‘« birds of a feather flock together.’’ Mingle, 
mingle as you may, was the order of the 
day —or the night rather, at those cheery 
homely Noctes of his, the unconstrained and 
i of which remind us of Pling the 
ounger’s words: ‘‘ You may sup it is true, 
with more elegance in many ees but 
nowhere with more gaiety, mirth aad honest 
freedom.’?+ Lamb’s great‘ failing,” it has 
been said, connects him, ‘ unfortunately for 
mankind,’’ with the poet race. It is one 
which mankind (predisposed nil humani 
alienum & se putare) is not extreme to mark 
with brand or ban — when conjoined, as in 
his case who wrote, with trembling hand, the 
Confessions of a Drunkard, with qualities so 
engaging, 80 rare, in ma Py respects so noble. 
It is a case in which, if we must withhold 
our admiring reverence, we cannot withhold 


our instinctive love ; ‘* for we cannot choose | P® 


but love all human capacities in themselves 
attractive — themselves heavenly gifts ; and 
yet we cannot look without pity and censure 
upon sin; and self-indulgence in the poet, 


* Who once only met Elia face to face; but that once 
sufficed to produce this earnest tribute : 
* Once, and once only, have I seen thy face, 
Elia ! once only has thy tripping tongue 
Run o’er my breast, yet never has been left 
Impression on it stronger or more sweet. 
Cordial old man! what youth was in thy years, 
What wisdom in thy levity, what truth 
In every utterance of that purest soul ! 
Few are the spirits of the glorified 
I°d spring to earlier at the gate of heaven.” 


t Pliny’s Epistles: To Sept. Clarus (book 1.) 


DCXXXIV. LIVING AGE. You. xiv. 10 





whether in the gross@!.\\. of sensuality, 

or in the lesser one of intemperance, is not to 

be excugpd aud smiled away, because passion 

is strong, or sensation wvid.”” Buti» *% 
man, constit" ‘onally sensitive and irrit)i, 

and h»bitu«:“y a sufferer from self-ineurred 

ills, ~- hi®’ sgrapher has affectingly told us 

how, wi''%the dismal emergencies which 

chequered his life arose, he, this nervous, 

shattered wreck, ‘‘ so slight of frame that he 

looked only fit for the most placid fortune,”’ 

nerved himself with heroic resolve, heroic 

action, and more—heroic endurance, to 

meet and master calamity, and behaved with 

‘as much promptitude and vigor as if he 

had never penned a stanza nor taken a glass 

too much, or was strung with herculean 

sinews.’’? It may well be asked, if the annals 

of self-sacrifice can show anything in human 

action and endurance more lovely than the 

self-devotion of his character exhibits, in the 

watch and ward he kept over his sister — the 
Mary Lamb of his home and _ heart, the 
cousin Bridget of his Essays. ‘‘ L’humoriste 
Lamb,”’ says M. Philaréte Chasles, ‘ veillait 
avec une solicitude adorable sur Brigitte: 
[sic] sa scour, pauvre folle qui avait frappé' 
sa mére d’un coup de couteau et l’avait tuée’ 
dans son délire.”’* Nothing can be more 
touching than that little incident of Charles: 
Lloyd meeting them, the brother and sister,. 
slowly pacing together a little footpath in: 
Hoxton fields, both weeping bitterly,. and 
‘‘ taking their solemn way to the accustomed 
Asylum.” t+ The coming event cast its 
Shadow before — its dark, drear, dreadful 
cloud ; and well might they fear, well might 
they weep, as they entered into that cloud. 


** They sat sad together, 
Solacing their despondency with tears 
Of such affection and unbroken faith 
zis temper life’s worst bitterness.’’ $ 


If Charles Lamb broke more than one or: 
two apostolic precepts there was one he 
cheped ts the letter : Let brotherly love con- 
tinue. In this literal obedience we ma 
almost say none but himself can be his 
rallel. 

Some there have been to sneer at Lamb’s 
occupation ‘‘at the desk and on the high 
stool.”? Only conceive Goethe, it has been: 
suggested, with that lofty forehead and. 
stately form bending over a ledger; or the 
wizard Coleridge, with those dreamy eyes 


* “T) Angleterre au XIXe esiécle.” 

t For “ Miss Lamb experienced, and full well understood 
premonitory symptoms of the attack, in restlessness, low 
fever, and the inability to sleep ; and, as gently as possible: 
prepared her brother for the duty he must soon perform ;: 
and thus, unless he could stave off the terrible separation: 
till Sunday, obliged him to ask leave of absence from the 
office as if for aday’s pleasure —a bitter mockery !°”—- 
Final Memorials, chap. 1x. 

¢ Shelley: “the Cenci,” Act III. Sc. 1. 
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deep in calculation of the price of stocks. A 
aappier and better man even Coleridge might 
have been, had circumstances constrained 
him to some definite daily employment ; hap- 
pier and better he must have been, had he 
possessed that practical plodding sense of 
duty which, for many long years, impelled 
and enabled Charles Lamb to fulfil his most 
ungenial taskwork. ‘‘ Thirty-three years of 
slavery,’’ he called them, when their tale 
was told. Irksome at times, almost beyond 
sufferance, became the tyranny of ledger, 
desk, and high* stool. One is reminded of 
the appeal to ‘* Peter ’’ in Canterbury Tales : 


** How longe tyme wol ye reken and cast 
Your sommes and your boks and your thinges? 
The devel have part of allesuch rekenynges.’’ t 


* Apropos of “high stool”? Mr. de Quincey’s narrative 
of his first interview with Lamb contains an amusingly told 
though “ very, very little incident.” The then Oxford Stu- 
dent, on inquiring for Lamb at the India House, was shown 
into a room “in which was a very lofty writing-desk, separ- 
ated by a still higher railing from that part of the floor on 
which the profane —the laity, like myself — were allowed 
to approach the clerus, or clerkly rulers of the room,” of 
whom some half-dozen were there perched aloft, quill- 
driving with might and main. Walking into one of the 
two open doorways of the railing, the visitor (to resume his 
own words) * stood closely by the side of him who occupied 
the first place within the little aisle ;” touched his arm, 
and inquired (poivting to the superscription on Words- 
worth’s letter of introduction) for Mr. Charles Lamb. 
“The gentleman smiled ; it was a smile not to be forgotten. 
This was Lamb. And here occurred a very, very little 
incident — one of those which pass so fugitively that they 
are gone and hurrying away into Lethe almost before your 
attention can have arrested them ; but it was an incident 
which, to me, who happened to notice it, served to express 
the courtesy and delicate consideration of Lamb’s manners. 

“The seat upon which he sat was a very high one; so 
absurdly high, by the way, that I can imagine no possible 
"ase or sense in such an altitude, unless it were to restrain 
the occupant from playing truant at the fire, by opposing 
Alpine difficulties to his descent. Whatever might be the 
original purpose of this aspiring seat, one serious dilemma 
arose from it, and this it was which gave the occasion to 
Lamb’s act ofcourtesy. .... The act of descending from 
his throne, a very elaborate process, with steps and stages 
analogous to those on horseback — of slipping your right 
foot out of the stirrup, throwing your leg over the crupper, 
.&c. — was to all intents and purposes, the same thing as 
dismounting from a great elephant of a horse. Therefore 
it both was, and was felt to be by Lamb, supremely ridicu- 
lous. On the other hand, to have sat still and stately upon 
this aerial station, to have bowed condescendingly from this 
altitude, would have been—not ludicirous indeed ; per- 
farmed by a very superb person, and supported by a very 
superb bow, it might have been vastly fine, and even 
terrifying to many young gentlemen under sixteen: but it 
would have had an air of ungentlemanly assumption. 
‘Between these extremes, therefore, Lamb had to choose ; 
between appearing ridiculous himself for a moment by 
going through a ridiculous evolution, which no man could 
execute with grace ; or, on the other hand, appearing lofty 
and assuming, in a degree which his truly humble nature 
(for he was the humblest of men in the pretensions which 
he put forward for himself) must have shrunk from with 
horror. Nobody who knew Lamb can doubt how the 
probkm was solved ; he began to dismount instantly ; and 
it happened that the very first round of his descent obliged 
him'to turn his back upon me as if for a sudden purpose of 
flight, he*had an excuse for laughing, which he did heartily 
— saying, at the same time, something to this effect, that 
I must not judge from first appearances ; that he should 
revolve upon me ;. that he was not going to fly ; and other 
facetize, which challenged a general laugh from the clerical 
brotherhood.” — Autobiography of an English Opium- 
-eater (“Recollections of Chas. Lamb : ” Part I). 
{ Chaucer : ‘‘ The Schipmanne’s Tale.” 
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Or of the laureate’s picnicking Francis, who 
thus moralizes, inter alia, over (also inter alia) 
a dusky loaf that smells of home, and a pasty 
costly made of quail and pigeon, lark and 
leveret, ‘‘ like fossils of the rock, with golden 
yolks imbedded and injellied ’’ — 


**Qh! who would cast and balance at a desk, 
Perch’d like a crow upon a three-legg’d stool, 
Till all his juice is dried, and all his joints 
Are full of chalk? ’’ * 


‘Here I am, then,’’ writes Elia the Su- 
perannuated Man to Wordsworth, in 1825, 
‘‘after thirty-three years’ slavery, sitting in 


“| own room at eleven o'clock this finest of 
all April mornings, a freed man, with £441 
a year for the remainder of my life. A war 
of sadness crosses the woof of gladness. It 
is more evident in a following sentence: ‘I 
came home Forever on Tuesday in last 
week.’’ Painfully so in another: ‘* Now, 
when all his ialvien, there are no holy- 
days.” From the date of his mittimus his 
spirits fell. And the more he ventured on 
the charms of retirement and seclusion, the 
gloomier he became. Even the suburbs of 
the Great City sufficed not for this thorough- 
bred Urban — not, however, of the Sylvanus 
lineage. 

Dulcius urbe quid est? asks Tibullus. 
Carlagnulus asks the same thing, in other 
words, a hundred times over. He seems to 
have been of the same mind in this article 
of faith with Madame de Staél, who, it has 
been observed, though born in the midst of 
the most magnificent scenery, thought, like 
Dr. Johnson, that there was no scene equal 
to the high tide of human existence in the 
heart of a populous city: ‘Give me,’’ she 
cried, when her guests were in ecstasies with 
the Lake of Geneva and its enchanted shores, 
‘‘give me the Rue du Bac! give me to live 
in Paris, though in a fourth story, and on a 
hundred louis a year.”’ ¢ To her too sensitive 
nostrils, /’agriculture sentait le fumier. Lamb 
affected more contempt for rustic life than he 
felt: it was one of his whims to pretend a 
complacent compassion for country people, 
in the spirit of the citizen’s wife in the play, 
who says, ‘‘ Ay, poor souls, I was amongst 
‘em once.”’{ Partly affected, however, as 


* Tennyson: * Audley Court.” 

t Similarly it has been remarked of Madame Geoffrin, 
by one of her biographers, that “ elle était d’avis ‘qu'il n’y 
a pas de meilleur air que celui de Paris,’ et, en quelque lieu 
qu'elle edt pu étre, elle aurait préféré son ruisseau de la 
rue Saint-Honoré, comme Madame de Stael regrettait celui 
de la rue du Bac.” . 

{1st Cit. Wife. Lord, how fine the fields be ! 
sweet living °t is in the country ! 

2nd Cit. Wife. Ay, poor souls, God help ’em, they live 
as contentedly as one of us. 

lst Cit. Wife. My husband’s cousin would have had 
me gone into the country last year. Wert thou ever there? 

2nd Cit. Wife. Ay, poor souls, I was amongst ’em 
once. 


What 
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this disdain might be at one period of his 
life, he was but too really and painfully ill 
at ease when, ‘in life’s decline, he sought 
seclusion, and found too much of it, in a quiet 
retreat at Enfield. It was the old story of 
Villicus : 


“Tu mediastinus tacita prece rura petebas : 
Nunc Urbem et ludos et balnea villicus op- 
tas,’’ * 
partly to be explained by the mere law of 
reaction, Rure ego viventem, tu dicis in Urbe 
beatum. Very little experience of Enfield 
tranquility sufficed to determine, with per- 
emptory decision, the intensity of Lamb’s 
envy for citizen, his horror of pagan, life: 
*¢ Solos felices viventes clamat in Urbe.’’ ¢ 


Had he made one at the Convivium Religi- 
osum of Erasmus, he would have battled 
stoutly on the side of Timotheus{ against 
Eusebius and rural felicity and all that. He 
had not a great deal in common with Horace 
Walpole, but probably he could have hugged 
him for writing to Sir Horace Mann: ‘‘ Were 
I physician, I would prescribe nothing but 
recipe, CCCLX Vdrachm. Londin.”’§ Born, 
as he tells us, under the shadow of St. Duns- 
tan’s steeple, just where the conflux of the 
eastern and western inhabitants of this two- 
fold city meet and justle in friendly opposi- 
tion at Temple-bar, he ascribes to this being 
born, as it were, in a crowd, the entire affec- 
tion which possessed him for city life, 
‘amounting to an almost insurmountable 
aversion from solitude and rural scenes.” 
Which aversion, he adds, was never inter- 
rupted or suspended, except during his tem 
porary enthralment by a ‘‘ fair-haired maid : ”’ 
every man, while the passion is upon him, 
being for a time at least addicted to groves 
and meadows and purling streams. ‘‘ For m 
own part,”’ he goes on to aver, ‘* now the fit 
is past, I have no hesitation in declaring, that 
a mob of happy faces crowding up at the pit 
door of Drury-lane Theatre, just at the hour 
of six, gives me ten thousand sincerer pleas- 
ures than I could ever receive from all the 
Ist Cit. Wife. 


for love of God? 
2nd Cit. Wife. 


And what kind of creatures are they, 


Very good people, God help em. [Ad- 
ding, however, when pressed to go there,] Alas, *tis no 
place for us. 

1st Cit. Wife. Why, prithee? 

2nd Cit. Wife. Why, you can have nothing there ; 
there’s nobody cries brooms. [How this argument would 
have told on Charles, with his ear for London cries !] 

Ist Cit. Wife. No? 

2nd Cit. Wife. No, truly, nor milk? 

lst Cit. Wife. Nor milk, how do they? 

2nd Cit. Wife. ‘They are fain to milk themselves in the 
country, &c., &c. — A King and No King. 

* Horat. Epistol., I. xtv. 14, 15. 

t Horat. Sermon, r. 1. ‘ 

{ Euseb. Cum omnia nunc vernent et rideant in agris, 
demiror esse, qui fumosis urbibus delectentur. 

Ti. Non omnes capiuntur aspecta florum, aut pratorum 
vernantium, aut fontium amniumve ; aut, si capiuntur, est 
aliud quod magis juvet,” &c.—Erasmi, Colloqu. Famil. 

§ Walpole’s Letters, vol. 1. p. 309. (Ed. 1846.) 
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flocks of silly sheep that ever whitened the 
plains of Arcadia or Epsom Downs.”’ * 

He loved to express himself ‘* strongly,” - 
in this fashion — careless whether people of 
‘‘ Imperfect Sympathies”’ took it all liter- 
ally or not; rather pleased indeed if they 
did, for the passion for mystifying and hoax- 
ing was at all times hot within him. His 
manner of talking was enough to perplex 
most of those who approached him for the 
first, and some for the hundred and first, 
time. ‘T'alfourd refers to the ‘ wild con- 
trasts of expression which sometimes startled 
strangers.’’ But he adds that no oné ac- 
quainted with Lamb’s story will wonder at 
the eccentric wildness of his mirth — his vi- 
olent changes from the serious to the farcical. 
‘* His whim, however, almost always bor- 
dered upon wisdom.’’ His sallies remind us 
of what Madame Roland said of the boutades 
of a most un-Lamb-like contemporary — 
elles font, chose trés-rare, rire et penser tout & 
la fois. Leigh Hunt talks of ‘ those hu- 
mors of tragical fancy with which he [Lamb] 
refreshed his ultra-humanity.’’ Hazlitt said: 
‘* His jests scald like tears, and he probes a 
question with a play upon words.’’ Thus 
talking, matter-of-fact people knew not what 
to make of him. And thus writing (for he 
wrote as he'talked ; the man and the writer 
were in him not distinct and discrepant), 
there are thousands who, as they read, know 
not what to make of him to this hour. For 
he is by no means the writer to ‘ take’’ 
with the million. To become a universal fa- 
vorite he must forfeit his most distinguishing 
and exceptional traits. Et voici pourquoi. 

A seeming paradox, but a paradox in no 
bad sense, is propounded by Mr. de Quincey 
in his assertion, that in every literature of 
large compass some authors will be found to 
rest much of the interest which surrounds 
them on their essential non-popularity : 
that, in fact, such authors interest because to 
the world they are not interesting ; that they 
attract by means of their repulsion. He 
points out how the world has an instinct for 
recognizing its own, and recoils from certain 
qualities when exemplified in books, with 
the same disgust or defective sympathy as 
would have governed it in real lite — turn- 
ing away its face, for instance, from qualities 
of child-like simplicitity, of shy profundity, 
or of inspired self-communion, towards gros- 
ser, bolder, more determined, or more intel- 
ligible expressions of character and intellect 
—and doing this equally in literature as in 
life. ‘* Charles Lamb, if any ever was, is 
amongst the class here contemplated ; he, if 
any ever has, ranks amongst writers whose 
works are destined to be forever unpopular, 
and yet forever interesting; interesting, 


* Letters in the Reflector. (‘*The Londoner.”) 
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moreover, by means of those very qualities 
which guarantee their non-popularity ”— 
simply use the same qualities which will 
be found forbidding to the worldly and the 
thoughtless, and insipid to many even 
amongst robust and powerful minds, are ex- 
actly those which will continue to command 
a select audience in every generation. 

Thus, the essays of Lia traverse a ‘ pe- 
culiar field of observation sequestered from 
general interest ;’’ and are com in a 
‘spirit too delicate and unobtrusive to catch 
the ear of the noisy crowd, clamoring for 
strong sensations.”” In this quality, how- 
ever, lies the charm they present to the fit 
audience though few — in this “‘ retiring del- 
icacy,”’ in the ** pensiveness chequered by 

leams of the fanciful, and the humor that 
is touched with cross-lights of pathos,’’ to- 
gether with the ‘* picturesque quaintness of 
the objects described,’’ and the ‘‘ constant 
recurrence to ancient recollection and to de- 
caying forms of household life, as things re- 
tiring before the tumult of new and revolu- 
tionary generations.”” There must be sym- 
pathy with the personality of such a writer, 
ere his writings can be found to interest— 
sympathy with his idiosyncrasy, with his pe- 
culiarities, with the differentiating mark of 
his personal Ego. And who, like Charles 


Lamb, reveals himself to us, as the phrase 


gore, out and out? If Elia is a mask, the 
ys are no disguise. They are himself in 
print, not revised and corrected for publica- 
tion ; not trimmed, and smoothed down, and 
pared away. In a sense, he wears his heart 
upon his sleeve; and, of course, daws have 
pecked at it, and will again. 

In that quaint piece of genial self-portrai- 
ture and dainty-sweet melancholy, the essay 
called ‘* New Year’s Eve,’’ how characteris- 
tically he declares his attachment to things 
below, and owns his love of ‘ this green 
earth ; the face of town and country ; the 
unspeakable rural solitudes, and the sweet 
security of streets.”’ A new state of being, 
he confesses, fairly noes him ; his house- 
hold gods plant a terrible fixed foot, and are 
not rooted up without blood: they do not 
willingly seek Lavinian shores. ‘Sun and 
sky,”’ he asks, humorously, yet wistfully, 
tearfully, ‘‘and breeze, and solitary walks, 
and summer holidays, and the greenness of 
fields, and the delicious juices of meats and 
fishes, and society, and the cheerful glass, 
and candlelight, and fireside conversations, 
and innocent vanities, and jests, and irony 
itself—do these things go out with life?” 
He wants to know if a ghost can laugh, or 
shake his gaunt sides, when you are pleasant 
with him? and whether we must part from 
our midnight darlings—books. ‘* Must 
knowledge come to me, if it come at all, by 
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some awkward experiment of intuition, 
and no longer by the familiar process of 
reading ?”? 

He is like Hawthorne’s vision-seer in the 
Hall of Fantasy, who remonstrates against 
the advent fate of ‘the poor old Earth,’ 
chiefly regretting in her destruction that very 
earthliness which no other sphere or state of 
existence can renew or compensate: the fra- 
grance of flowers and of new-mown hay ; the 
genial warmth of sunshine, and the beauty 
of a sunset among clouds; the comfort and 
cheerful glow of the fireside ; the delicious- 
ness of fruits and of all good cheer; the 
magnificence of mountains, and seas, and 
cataracts, and the softer charm of rural 
scenery ; even the fast-falling snow, and the 
gray atmosphere through which it descends 
—all which, and innumerable other enjoy- 
able things of earth, must perish with her: 
add, too, the country frolics; the homely 
humor: the broad open-mouthed roar of 
laughter, in which body and soul conjoin so 
heartily. ‘I fear,” says Hawthorne’s 
speaker, ‘‘ that no other world can show us 
anything just like this. As for purely moral 
enjoyments, the good will find them in every 
state of being. But where the material and 
the moral exist together, what is to happen 
then? And then our mute four-footed 
friends, and the winged songsters of the 
wood! Might it not be lawful to regret 
them, even in the hallowed groves of Para- 
dise?’’* No sympathy had poor avtoyédwv 
Elia, of the earth earthy, with those who 
professed an indifference to life ; who ‘ hail 
the end of their existence as a port of refuge ; 
and speak of the grave as of some soft arms, 
in which they may slumber as on a pillow.” 
In no such aspect did ever Death visit him, 
in his meditations all sicklied o’er by its pale 
cast of thought. 


** Death, at whose name I oft have been afeard, 
Because I wish’d this world’s eternity,”’ ¢ 


says one of Shakspeare’s female characters ; 
and the saying expresses Elia’s ‘‘ secret dread 
and inward horror” of the great change, 
and his utter incapacity to go along with 
Shakspeare’s duke in his condemned-cell 
speech, ‘‘ Reason thus with Life.’ { His 
soul shrank back upon itself, and startled at 
—mutation. ‘*Some have wooed death,” 
he says —‘* but out upon thee, I say, thou 
foul ugly phantom! I detest, abhor, exe- 
crate, and (with Friar John) give thee to 
sixscore thousand devils, as in no instance to 
be excused or tolerated, but shunned as an 
universal viper ; to be branded, proscribed, 
and spoken evil of! In no way can I be 


* Mosses from an old Manse. 
t King Henry VI Part II. 
{ Measure for Measure. 
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brought to digest thee, thou thin melancholy 
Privation, or wore frightful and confounded 
Positive!’’ Such confessions are not to be 
read without pain. But it is confessions of 
this sort, unique in matter and manner, that 
give such value and interest to our inter- 
course with the writer. In the affecting let- 
ter of expostulation which Elia wrote to 
Southey, on the occasion of their misunder- 
standing (for that is the word: what but 
misunderstanding each other could separate, 
for a little season, two such men ?) in 1823, 
he remarked, that the contemplation of a 
Spiritual World, which, without the addi- 
tion of a misgiving conscience, 18 enough to 
shake some natures to their foundation, is 
smoothly got over by others, who can float 
over the black billows, in their little boat of 
No-Distrust, as unconcernedly as over a sum- 
mer sea. The difference, he holds, is chiefly 
constitutional. ‘The shapings of our 
heavens are the modifications of our consti- 
tutions; and Mr. Feeble Mind, or Mr. Great 
Heart, is born in every one of us.””? No Mr. 
Great Heart was he, armed cap-d-pie, mov- 
ing 


——‘ right on, with calm eternal eye,”’ 


_ through the dusky defiles, and amid the eerie 
sounds, of the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 
To the same Southey he had written eight 
years before: ‘‘ God help me when [ come 
to put off these snug relations, and to get 
abroad into the world to come! I shall be 
like the crow on the sand, as Wordsworth has 
it; but I won’t think on it; no need [ ho 
yet.”” Lamb’s affectionate biographer — in 
many things so like-minded with himself — 
has  gomaee said, in words that bear 
seriously on this earth-clinging tenacity, 
that small associations make death terrible, 
because we know, that parting with this life, 
we part from their company ; whereas great 
thoughts made death less fearful, because we 
feel that they will be our companions in all 
worlds, and link our future to our present 
being in all ages. 

And thus, throughout the series of Essays, 
we never seem to lose sight of the man that 
wrote them. He is their gui semper, qui 
ubique, qui in omnibus. Quill-driving in the 
South Sea House, keeping holiday at Oxford 
in the long vacation, putting on record Mrs. 
Battle’s Opinions on Whist, playing the fool 
with a will on All Fools’ Day, discussing 
‘“* My Relations,’’ conjuring up his Dream- 
Children, describing Mackery End, revivin 
his First Play, his memones of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, and the Old Benchers of the Inner 
Temple, and the Old Margate Hoy, — recit- 
ing the Praise of Chimney-Sweepers, com- 
plaining of the Decay of Beggars in the Me- 
tropolis, disserting on the origin and merits 
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of Roast Pig, making a clean breast of the 
Confessions of a Drunkard, — in all these, 
and, more his very self survives to us; we 
have him not and yet we see him still. 

Asa literary critic, he was, within a cer- 
tain limited and peculiar sphere, within 
what by a solecism may be called an eccentric 
circle, one 


‘* Who justly knew to blame or to commend; 
To failings mild, but zealous for desert; 
The clearest head, and the sincerest heart.’’* 


Gifted with exquisite taste, within that de- 
finedr ange, ‘‘ par la, sans théories savantes, 
il prend une grande place parmi nos cri- 
tiques.”” His remarks on the character of 
Lear, in the essay on Garrick and Acting, 
have been called the noblest criticism ever 
written. How he relished, appreciated, and 
brought out the points and beauties of the 
old dramatists, his ‘‘ Specimens ’’ memorably 
and with no uncertain voice declare. But 
the critic was ill at ease if you took him out 
of his microcosm of cherished books. If you 
had urged him to leave his Burtons, and 
Brownes, and Fletchers, and Margaret of 
Newcastle, and suchlike old familiar faces, 
bidding him to take ‘ to-morrow to fresh 
fields and pastures new,”’ we can fancy him 
at first moodily repeating Macbeth’s ‘‘ to- 
morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow,”’ 
and then abruptly dismissing you and your 
overtures with the (in this case cheery) 
though that ‘‘ to-morrow ’’ never comes. Ife 
loved to revive from the dust some dead and 
buried literary crotchet-weaver, some effete 
and unpromising scribe, whom he was pretty 
sure to have all to himself (and loved the 
more on that account), some faded modern- 
antique, ‘ 


** Dead, though, and done with, this many a 
year — 
Let’s have a colloquy, something to quote, 
Make the world prick up its ear.’’ t 


As a reader, he hated to travel in a crowd. 
He left the highways for the by-ways, the 
beaten route for the waste places of litera- 
ture. In the words of Tibullus, Pomague 
non notis legit ab arboribus. He could not 
‘‘get up” a passion for Byron; he could 
not desert Fielding for Walter Scott ; Shelley 
was ‘‘icy-cold’’ to him; the only contem- 
porary prose he could enjoy, and this in large 
measure for personal reasons, was William 
Hazlitt’s. hen they talked of their Schif 


& | lers and Goethes and stuff, he behaved much 


as Sir Joshua did when bored with Correggio, 
barring the snuff-box and the ear-trumpet. 


‘¢ No German nonsense sways my English heart.’? 


* Pope: Essay on Criticism. 
t Bobert Browning : Men and Women. 
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said the doughty Matthias ;* and Lamb was 
equally proof against Teutonic p~incipalities 
and powers. ‘I thoroughly agree with 
you,”’ he writes in 1823, to Mr. W. H. Ains- 
worth, ‘‘as to the German Faust, as far as 
I can do justice to it from an English trans- 
lation. "Lis a disagreeable, canting tale of 
seduction, which has nothing to do with the 
spirit of Faustus — Curiosity.”” But, as we 
have said, give Elia a congenial theme to 
discourse upon, a book within his pale of 
comprehension and after his own heart — 
and then, out of the abundance of that heart 
his mouth spake things, how wise, how true, 
how loving, how subtle and penetrating, and 
even creative! The true point of view, asa 
Quarterly Reviewer says, Lamb seized with 
unerring precision, and this led him with 
equal success, to detect the real centre, 
whethera character or an event, round which 
the orb of the drama he was criticizing re- 
‘volved. ‘‘Hfence he was one of the most 


original critics, and threw more and newer 
light upon the genuine meaning of some of 
the great masterpieces of the theatre than 





any other man ; and yet we do not remember 
a single instance in which any of his posi- 
tions have been gainsaid.’”’ [Had the critic 


* Pursuits of Literature. Dial. IV. 


of the Quarterly forgotten the quondam edi- 
tor of the Quarterly, William Gifford? But 
let that ‘* Like all critics who have a 
real insight into their subject, Lamb helps 


you, in a few words, to a principle—a mas- . 


ter-key — by which you may work out the 
details of the investigation yourself. You 
are not merely amused with a brilliant de- 
scription of a character or passage, but be- 
come a discerning judge in the light of your 
own perceptions and convictions.’’* This 
is bak eibien, coming too from pages which 
once (1811) pronounced Lamb’s comments 
on Ford, the ‘‘ blasphemies of a poor ma- 
niac.’’ But it is the praise due to a critic 
who enters with a “most learned spirit of 
human dealing,’’ the prerogative of genius 
alone, into the dramatic being of the charac- 
ters of the play, and brings out, with an 
‘incomparable accuracy and delicacy of 
touch,”’ their inter-agencies and contradis- 
tinctions, their ‘places of contact and 
mutual repulsion,’’ their objective influence 
and their individual development ; often 
opening to us in his researches a glimpse 
beyond the common world’s horizon, and 
snatching a grace beyond the reach of art. 


* Quarterly Review, 1835. 





Laws — THEIR Mean. — “In making of 
laws,’’ said the Lord Keeper Finch, ‘it will 
import us to consider, that too many laws are a 
snare, too few are a weakness in the govern- 
ment: too gentle are seldom obeyed, too severe 
are as seldom executed; and sanguinary laws 
are, for the most part, either the cause or the 
effect, of a distemper in the state.”’ 





Tue Bisnor or Oxrorp has sent round to 
the church-wardens in his diocese a circular 
making certain inquiries, among which was, 
**Does the officiating clergyman preach the 
gospel, and are his conversation and carriage 
consistent therewith?’’ A church-warden, near 
Wallingford, replied ‘‘ He preaches the gospel, 
but only keeps a gig.”’ 





ADVANTAGE OF HAVING A DISHONEST FOE IN 
Controversy. — ‘‘ A foe who misquotes you,”’ 
says Horace Walpole, ‘‘ ought to be a welcome 
antagonist. He is so humble as to confess when 
he censures what you have not said, that he 
cannot confute what you have said : and he is so 
kind as to furnish you with an opportunity of 
proving him a liar, as you may refer to your 
book to detect him.’’ 


Aptitupes in Men. — It is very certain that 
no man is fit for everything; but it is almost as 
certain too, that there is scarcely any one man 
who is not fit for something, which something 
nature plainly points out to him by giving him 
a tendency and propensity to it. Every man 
finds in himself, either from nature or education 
(for they are hard to distinguish), a peculiar 
bent and disposition to some particular char- 
acter; and his struggling against it is the 
fruitless and endless labor of Sisyphus. Let 
him follow and cultivate that vocation, he will 
succeed in it, and be considerable in one way at 
least; whereas if he departs from it he will, at 
best, be inconsiderable, probably ridiculous. — 
Lord Chesterfield. 





Tora ApsTiInENcCE Not A Mopern INVEN- 
TION. — Except thou desire to hasten thy end, 
take this for a general rule; that thou never 
add any artificial heat to thy body by wine or 
spice, until thou find that time hath decayed thy 
natural heat; and the sooner thou dost begin to 
help Nature, the sooner she will forsake thee 
and leave thee to trust altogether to art. — Sis 
Walter Raleigh. 
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From Bentley's Miscellany. 
LUCY’S, ADVENTURE. 

I pon’r see why I should not tell you 
Lucy’s adventure. We always call it ‘* Lucy’s 
Adventure,’’ or ‘‘ Lucy’s Romance,”’ because 
it was the only romantic event that ever 
happenell to Lucy. It is many years ago 
now, a8 you may suppose, for she was then 
only eight-and-twenty. We had just got 
Mary’s wedding over, which took place on 
the expiration of the first year’s mourning 
for our mother. A relative of ours, Mrs. 
Copp, had come on a visit to us at Seaford, 
to superintend the preparations for Mary’s 
marriage, and to chaperone us till it was 
over, as we three sisters lived alone. Aunt 
Copp called us the girls, though I was 
turned thirty, and I am sure more steady 
than she wasc She was a widow, about 
five-and-forty, desperately bustling and active, 
and much given to interfering in everybody’s 
business. When I incautiously wrote her 
word how near Mary’s union was with Dr. 
Goring, instead of receiving an answer, 
saying she was pleased to hear,it, and hoped 
it would prove happy, or something of that 
sort, who should arrive by the morning 
mail but Aunt Copp herself, followed in the 


course of the day, by a sea-chest, two hair- 
trunks, and two bandboxes, which had come 
by another conveyance, the mail having re- 
fused to carry them. We were quite petrified 
at seeing all these trunks, and knew she had 
made up her mind to a lengthy stay, which 


was not an agreeable prospect. She had 
volunteered a visit at the time of mamma’s 
death, remaining three months, and a regular 
worry she was to us. Not a bit of* crape 
could we begin to hem, but Aunt Copp 
would fling on her tortoiseshell spectacles, 
come peering at it, and find some fault. It 
was not cut straight; or it was begun at 
the wrong end; or the hem was not broad 
enough ; and she would whisk it out of our 
hands, draw out the stitches at one pull, and 
make us begin it according to her own notions. 
Not a thing could I steal into the kitchen to 
do, leaving her safe, as I hoped, with Lucy 
and Mary, but in five minutes she had 
ferreted me out. I was putting too much 
stuffing in the duck, and Phoeby had over- 
boiled the onions or — that was not enough 
jam for the rolly-pudding! and she’d have 
no salt put in the crust, she hated salt! It 
was especially provoking to me, who pride 
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myself upon being an efficient seamstress and 
housewife, and Phoeby came to my bedroom 
one day, in desperation, and said if Mrs. 
Copp stayed, she should go. So, to see her, 
and all this luggage arrive, a few days 
before Mary’s marriage, flustered us exceed- 
ingly. 

** Now what do you three girls think of 
yourselves, not to have sent for me?’’ she 
began. ‘‘ Did you ever hear of a young 
girl being married from a house, without a 
matron in it to countenance her? ”” 

The idea had not occurred to us. And I, 
with my naturally steady character, which a 
disappointment in early life had helped to 
render even more sedate, believed I was as 
good a guide and protector to Mary as any 
matron could be. I ventured to hint as 
much. 

‘* Quite false ideas!’’ called out Aunt 
Copp, without giving me time to finish. 
‘* Never was such a thing heard of, I tell 
you, as & young lass going out of a house 
where there was no married woman in it. 
For my part, I question if such a wedding 
would stand good. Why you would have 
been the talk of the country round. And 
Mary such a child!” 

“Tam twenty, Aunt Copp,” interrupted 
Mary. 

‘Twenty!’ scornfully ejaculated Aunt 
Copp. ‘So was I twenty, when I married 
my poor dead-and-gone sailor-husband, and a 
precious goose he found me. I was one-and- 
twenty when my darling boy was born (I 
had a letter from him last week, girls, and 
he ’s made first mate now, through the other 
one going off with yellow fever; and was 
beating about in a calm in the Pacific, which 
gave him time to write), and a precious goose 
of a mother he found me, the innocent baby ! 
So don’t boast to me of your twenty years, 
Mary : go and tell it tothe marines. What 
should three incapable girls know about the 
management necessary at a wedding ? 
you thought to order the cake? ”’ 

‘* Oh yes, we have done that.” 

‘* And to get cards printed ? ’’ 

** And that also.” 

‘¢ And the style of setting out the break- 
fast? Have you discussed that?” 

** Not yet.” 

“‘T thought so,’’ groaned Aunt Copp. 
‘‘No shipshape arrangements beforehand, 





no consultations, no nothing. A pretty 


ay 
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muddle you ll be in, when the morning 
comes! be leaving the dressing of the table 
to Phoeby, or some such carelessness. She'll 
put the fowls at the side, and the custards 
round with the glasses, for, of all incapable 
head-pieces, that woman’s is the worst. Of 
course you ’]l have custards ”’ 

‘* If you think it necessary, Aunt Copp,”’ 
I said, ‘‘ but we do not wish any needless 
show or expense. Besides the clergyman 
and his wife, and one or two more friends, 
there will only be ourselves and Alfred.’ 

** Why, you have never gone and sent for 
Alfred? ’’ snapped Aunt Copp: not that she 
was really ill-tempered, but she had a way 
of snapping people. 

** Alfred is to marry me, Aunt Copp,”’ in- 

d Mary. 

** Lord help ye, for three thoughtless sim- 
pletons—and him for another! A poor 
fellow, whose living is but a hundred and 
seventy-five pounds a year, fees included, and 
his wife sick, and his children coming on as 
thick as blackberries, to be dragged across 
the country a hundred miles to marry a 
ehild! It will be four pounds out of his 

et!” 

“Tt will not be out of Ais pocket, Aunt 
Copp,” interrupted Lucy, in a nettled tone ; 
‘we have taken care of that.’ But Aunt 
Copp only grunted for answer. She never 
would allow that we did anything right. 

‘* And pray, Miss Lucy, is there anything 
of the sort a-gate for you? ’’ she went on. 

“‘ Why, Aunt Copp!” ejaculated Lucy, 
laughing and blushing. ‘‘ Of course not.” 

“I don’t see any ‘of course,’ in the 
matter. If Hester means to live and die an 
old maid, it’s no reason why you should. I 
advise you to set about looking out for a 
suitable husband. Keep your weather-eye 
open’ and —— dear me! the very thing! ”’ 

This concluding exclamation, in a changed 
tone of voice, as if Aunt Copp had just 
recollected something, caused us to look at 
her. 
“I wish to goodness I knew where he 
was bound to! But, you see, when I got 
out, he went on in the mail.” 

“What is it you are talking of, Aunt 
Copp 1 ” 

“Such a charming gentleman! He was 
my fellow-passenger. Where he came from 
I can’t tell you, for he was in the mail when 
I gotin. A fine man as you’d wish to see, 





six foot high, with e full blue eye, anda 
color like a red cabbage. He told me he 
was looking out for a wife, had come out, 
travelling, to find one, and meant to m 

as soon as he had found her. It would be 
the very thing for Lucy! I declare, if he 
were within reasonable distance, I°d send 
my card and ask him to tea. I know I 
should get him for you, Lucy.” 

‘Really, Aunt Copp, you are growing old 
and ridiculous,” responded Lucy, undecided 
whether to laugh or be angry. 

“Old, am I? Ridiculous, amI?” bridled 
Aunt Copp, in a fury; “‘everybody don’t 
think so. Why, he wanted to try it on 
with me, I could see he did, a handsome 
man like him, and not a day more than five 
or six-and-thirty. He did, Miss Lucy, and 
you need not begin grinning there. We had 
the mail to ourselves, or as good, for the fat 
farmer, who took up the opposite seat, 
nearly from side to side, was snoring all 
night. Very polite, indeed he was, and very 
respectful, quite the gentleman in his man- 
ners, and woyld keep on kissing my hand. 
But I volunteered to tell him I had been 
married once, which I had found quite 
enough, and did not purpose taking another, 
preferring to remain my own mistress, besides 
having a dear son, who was chief officer of 
a splendid two-decker, now becalmed in the 
Pacific, (unless the wind should have got 
up since), and that I had no love to spare 
from my boy for the best second husband 
that could offer. Whereupon my gentleman 
turned sulky, and gathered himself up in his 
corner. Old,amI! Just put that window 
up, Mary. I’m hot.” 

So we had to endure Aunt Copp’s company, 
and make the best of it. But before Mary’s 
wedding morning arrived, and her handsome 
young bridegroom came and took her away, 
our managing aunt had tried our patience 
severely. 

Very dull we felt, the day after the wed- 
ding, Friday. Aunt Copp was setting things 
to rights in the house, and worrying Phoeby 
in the kitehen, but I and Lucy seemed not 
to know what to do with ourselves. Alfred 
had left us early in the morning, so as to get 
bome before Saturday. “When dinner was 
over, Lucy proposed a walk. 

“Let us go and look at the haymaking,” 
acquiesced Aunt Copp. ‘‘ The smell of it, 
coming in here at the windows, puts me in 
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mind of my young days, when I tumbled over 
the haycocka with the best of them.’ 

Accordingly we went into the hayfield ; 
one rented by the rector, Mr. Williams. He 
was there, with his wife and little boys, at 
work in his shirt sleeves. ‘* That’s right, 
young ladies,”’ he called out, when he saw 
us; ‘‘come and scatter the hay about: the 
more it’s opened to the sun, the better this 
hot afternoon. A pleasant, rural scene this, 
ma’am ’’ — to Aunt Copp. 

‘* Yes, sir. I was telling the girls that 
the smell made me believe myself young 
again. Ihave not been in the way of it 
much, Mr. Williams, since I settled in life: 
what with living in seaport towns, where 
one’s nose meets with nothing but tar and 
pitch, and going voyages with my husband, 
where one is shut up in a close ship, and 
never sees a field for months, or scents any- 
thing but salt brine. There, Hester! ’’ 

Aunt Copp, with her great strong arms, 
had seized hold of a whole haycock, and 
dashed it on me. That was the commence- 
ment of the sport. We laughed, and 
screamed, and smothered each other in hay, 
Mrs, Williams and Lucy being foremost in 
the fray. 

After two hours’ fun, we were leaving the 


field, tired, heated and thirsty, saying we 
would return after tea, when Aunt Copp, 
who had rushed up to a haycock, some few 
of which were left intact near the entrance, 
intending to favor me-and Lucy with a 
parting salute from behind, gave a great 
scream, which caused us both to look round. 


Well done, Aunt Copp! Instead of secur- 
ing the mound of hay, her arms had got 
entangled round the neck of a gentleman, 
who had stretched himself to recline on the 
off-side, and had fallen into a doze. 

‘* Good Heavens above! ’’ ejaculated Aunt 
Copp. ‘‘I beg your pardon, sir. I thought 
T was laying hold of nothing but the hay- 
cock.’’ 

‘* No offence, ma’am. I wish you’d put 
your arms there again. Ah, my dear re- 
gretted fellow-traveller, what, is it you! 
How do you find yourself by this time? 
T have been up and down the country ever 
since. I forgot, you must know, the name 
of the place where you stopped, so I 
thought I’d take all the stopping places 
of the mail, one by one, which I did, and 
came here in rotation, this afternoon, intend- 
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ing to pay my respects to you. What two 
delightful ladies ! ’’ 

‘They are my nieces,” returned Aunt 
Copp. ‘“‘ Miss Halliwell, and Miss Lucy 
Halliwell.” 

“ And I am Captain Kerleton—if you 
will allow me to introduce myself; formerly 
serving with my regiment in India, but the 
duty did not agree with me and I sold out. 
Would this little spot be a pleasant part of 
the country to stop in, for a week or two, 
think you!” 

‘* Very,” cried Aunt Copp, impressively. 
‘‘ And the Seaford Arms is an excellent 
inn.”’ 

“Then I’m off for it. 
road?” 

‘¢ There,”’ replied Aunt Copp, pointing in 
the direction of the village, ‘‘ about five 
minutes’ walk. But won’t you step in with 
us, and take a cup of tea! It will refresh 
you, this hot afternoon. Our house is close 
by. Girls,’”’ she added, seizing a minute to 
whisper to us, as we were walking home, 
for the stranger eagerly accepted the invita- 
tion, “‘ this is the gentleman I told you of, 
the one in the mail, you know, who wants a 
wife. So look out, Lucy.” 

Lucy felt annoyed, and naturally. She 
was @ most retiring-minded girl, and had a 
genuine horror of thrusting herself forward» 
to attract the notice of a gentleman. Neither 
was I pleased. For it seemed to me not - 
right of Aunt Copp to ask him to our house 
in that unceremonious manner. What did 
she know of Captain Kerleton? He might 
be an adventurer, a swindler, for all she . 
could tell to the contrary. As it turned 
out, he was a gentleman, of good family and 
fortune, but no thanks to the prudence of 
Aunt Copp. The fact was, Aunt Copp had 
been connected with seafaring people so long, 
that she had imbibed a touch of their free- 
and-easy notions, and had become almost as 
open-hearted in her manners as her deceased 
husband, the late merchant-captain. 

Captain Kerleton took up his quarters at 
the Seaford Arms, and a gay time of it ensued. 
The whole neighborhood undertook to pate 
ronize him, especially the houses which con- 
tained grown-up daughters, for his fortune, 
really a good one, report had magnified to 
one three times as large. Picnic parties, 
evening parties; haymaking parties followed 
close upon each other, some of which owned 
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Aunt Copp for the projector: take it for all 
in all, I don’t remember that our quiet village 
had ever been so gay. Captain Kerleton did 
his utmost to render himself agreeable: would 
run his head off to fetch and carry, at any 
lady’s whim ; dance himself lame, and sing 
himself hoarse; and, when once he was set 
on to dance and sing, there was no stopping 
him. On the whole, I liked his manners, 
and the Seaford Arms gave a pleasant account 
of his quiet, gentlemanly habits, but there 
was one trick of his which was a very strange 
one — that of staring. He would sometimes 
be seized with one of these staring fits, and 
then he would sit in his chair, and look some- 
body straight in the face for a quarter of an 
hour together, and never once move his eyes. 
Sometimes it would be Aunt Copp, sometimes 
me, sometimes Lucy, and sometimes others : 
I think it was all the same to the captain. 
Once it was Phocby. He had gone into the 
kitchen to ask her to brush his coat, which, 
in walking up to our house. had accidentally 
acquired some dust, and there he sat himself 
down, and stared at Phoeby, till the girl got 
so confused that she sidled out of the kitchen 
and left him to it, bolting herself in the back- 
house. 

One morning we were seated at the open 
window of our front parlor, busy over some 

‘shirts and bands for Alfred (for his poor 
wife had enough to do with her children and 
her household cares, without thinking of new 
shirts and bands for the parson), and con- 
versing, sadly enough, of the future prospects 
of myself and sister, which were anything but 
distinct, when some scarlet object came 
looming up the road in the distance. Lucy 
saw it first, and we all looked up, through 
the closed Venetian blinds. The sun shone, 
hot and bright, and the scarlet was inter- 
mingled with something that glittered like 
gold, and dazzled the sight. 

** Goodness heart alive! ’’ exclaimed Aunt 
Copp, after a puzzled gaze through her spec- 
tacles, ‘‘ if it is n't Captain Kerleton in his 
regimentals ! ”” 

We had never seen the captain in his 
regimentals, and a very imposing sight it 
was. He detected us at the window, and 
walked straight up to it. 

** Good morning, ladies,’’ he said, putting 
his face close to the blind. ‘Is not this a 
blazing day?” ) 

**Something else looks blazing, I think, 
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captain,” cried Aunt Copp. 
know you.” 

** You mean me in my regimentals, I sup- 
pose,” returned the captain; ‘‘ they came 
down last night. I should have had them 
before, but the servants at home made a 
mistake and sent my brother's. He is in 
Scotland — gone to look after his property — 
or it would not have happened. What are 
you working at so attentively, Miss Lucy?” 

“T am stitching a wristband, Captain 
Kerleton.”’ 

‘** Not for me, Miss Lucy?” 

** No,” laughed Lucy, ‘‘ for my brother.” 

* Perhaps the time may come, Miss Lucy, 
when you will stitch mine.” 

Aunt Copp gave a significant cough, and 
Lucy, after a surprised glance upwards, 
blushed deeply, and went on fast with her 
stitching. 

* Will you walk in, captain? ”’ said Mrs. 
Copp. ‘“‘ You will find the front door open.” 

‘Not this morning,”’ replied the captain. 
“*T only came to bring this—if you ll 
please to open the blind.’’ 

Aunt Copp drew open half of the Venetian 
blind, and the captain thrust in a small 
parcel, tied up in white paper, turning short 
away as soon as Aunt Copp had got it in 
her hands. ‘There was no direction, and she 
turned it about in uncertainty. 

** Captain Kerleton,’’ she called after him, 
‘“* what ’s this for? Is it to be opened?” 

‘**Opened! Of* course,” answered the 
captain, whirling his head round to speak, 
his legs striding away all the while, ‘I did 
not bring it for anything else.” 

What on earth should be in this parcel 
but a green and gold book, and a small, 
beautifully enamelled lady’s watch, in a case. 
We opened the book, full of curiosity. 
** Advice to Young Ladié¢s about to enter 
into Housekeeping. By a Clergyman’s 
Wife.’’ And on the fly-leaf was written, 
‘* For the future Mrs. Kerleton, with respect- 
ful regards.”’ On the paper enclosing the 
watch was written ‘‘ Miss Lucy.’ 

‘* Well, if ever I saw such a start as 
this!’’ uttered Aunt Copp, while Lucy’s 
face turned of an indignant red. 

“It is shameful, Aunt Copp! It is quite 
indecent of you! You have been saying 
something to him about me. I am sure of 
it!” 

‘I declare to goodness I have not,’’ fired 


“We did not 
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Aunt Copp. ‘“‘ This offer of marriage — for 
it’s nothing’ less — has come from his own 
free will, and from no talking of mine. 
Shan’t we have a nice time of it, getting her 
wedding things ready, Hester ¢ ’’ 

‘** Aunt Copp, I always thought you were 
an idiot, and now I know it,’’ retorted Lucy, 
struggling between tears and rage. ‘‘ Offer 
of marriage, indeed! If it is an offer of 
marriage, you may take it to yourself. 
Hester, just pack the watch back again to 
the Seaford Arms; send Phoby with it. 
Thank goodness, my name was not on the 
book, so Aunt Copp can do as she chooses 
with that — keep it for herself, and tell him 
80.” 

Lucy’s tirade was cut short, for the blind 
was again pushed partly open, and a scarlet 
wrist came in. 

‘“*T beg your pardon,” cried the captain’s 
voice, ‘I forgot this.” Aunt Copp involun- 
tarily stretched forth her hand, and received 
another packet similar to the one which had 
contained the watch, the captain darting off 
as before, at the military pace of a forced 
march. 

‘* Miss Lucy Halliwell,” read aunt again, 
through her spectacles. 

‘**T won’t have it! call him back! throw 
it after him! ’’ exclaimed Lucy. But Aunt 
Copp told her she knew better what she was 
about, and opened it. 

A pretty gold chain, and the key of the 
watch. 

‘* Well, my dear,’’ said Aunt Copp, ‘‘ you 
are in luck.” 

** Luck ! ’’ irascibly uttered. Lucy. 
man ’s a fool.” 

‘* T know who is a greater,”’ rejoined Aunt 
Copp, laughing and looking at Lucy. 

‘* Hester,”’ exclaimed Lucy, ‘‘ I appeal to 
you. Is it right—is it in accordance with 
good manners, his poking these things in at 
the window? Ought they not to be sent 
back instantly? ”’ 

*‘It is in accordance with good-nature, 
Lucy,” I replied; ‘‘ and to forward them 
back, in haste, as you suggest, would be 
returning insult for kindness. When he 
next calls, let Aunt Copp give him the pres- 
ents, and civilly inform him that you cannot 
accept them.”’ 

‘*T wish you may get me to do it,”’ cried 
Aunt Copp. ‘‘ There is a tide in the affairs 
of man,’ and Lucy has now got hers.’’ 


** The 
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So the task fell to me. And when the 
captain called that afternoon (still. in his 
regimentals), I went to him alone. But be- 
fore I had well entered upon the subject, 
Captain Kerleton interrupted me, and made 
Lucy a very handsome offer. I was at a 


nonplus : not knowing, now the affair came 
to be put on this regular footing, whether 
I went into 


Lucy would have him or not. 
the next room. 

‘Have him? of course,” cried Aunt 
Copp. 

‘Have him? of course not,’’ repeated 
Lucy. 

‘Niece Lucy, the matter is serious now, 
and you must not be childish over it. What 
is your objection? ”’ 

‘IT don’t know enough of him,’ urged 
Lucy. ‘‘ Consider, Aunt Copp, it is not a 
fortnight since we first seteyeson him. The 
idea of promising to marry a man after a 
fortnight’s acquaintance ! ’’ 

“You need not marry him, off-hand —or 
promise to. You can tell him you wish to 
see a little more of him before deciding: 
that will be neither accepting nor rejecting, 
and give you both time to improve your ac- 
quaintance with each other. J’// manage 
it.” 

Before we could prevent her, she dashed 
out of the room, and joined the captain, 
whom we could hear whistling, as he leaned 
from the window. What she said to him . 
neither I nor Lucy knew, but she presently 
re-appeared with the captain in her wake ; 
and the latter, in the most ridiculous manner, 
fell on his regimental marrow-bones (as Aunt 
Copp expressed it afterwards) and began 
kissing Lucy’s hand. 

When wecould get him off his knees. and. 
his heroics, which I thought was never going 
to be accomplished, I and Aunt Copp en- 
deavored to convince him how the case stood : 
that he was not to look upon Lucy as en- 
gaged to him, but that she was willing to 
meet him, as an acquaintance, till they had 
seen more of each other. O yes, yes, he 
agreed to everything, too glad to do it, ex- 
cept to taking back the presents. He grew 
excited when it was named, and said that we 
should never mention it again, unless we 
wished to cut him to the throat. Whether 
he unintentionally substituted that word for 
heart, or whether he really contemplated 
making an illegitimate use of his shaving 
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razors, in case his presents were rejected, we |She had once, herself, been in the Chinese 


did not clearly comprehend. ‘* Never mind 
the presents, Lucy,” cried Aunt Copp, 
«dont offend him: it will be time enough 
to send them back if you finally reject him.” 

So Captain Kerleton stayed on, at the Sea- 
ford Arms, and Aunt Copp stayed on with 
us, for she argued that to bewe Lucy at such 
a critical period would not be ‘ ship-shape.”’ 
It came to be rumored all about the village 
that the captain and Lucy were engaged, 
and some congratulated her, in spite of her 
denial, and some were envious, The captain 
had bought favor on all sides. When any- 
body gave a party, there would appear dishes 
of the choicest fruit, the offering of the - 
tain, and baskets of fish were perpetually 
arriving everywhere, with the captain’s 
card: he kept the younger ladies in gloves 
and bouquets, and once, when a concert was 
to be given in the village, fur the benefit of 
the poor music-master, the captain bought 
up all the tickets, and treated everybody. 
Twice he scattered silver by the handful 
amongst the field laborers, and the village 
was in an uproar for days afterwards, to the 
wrath of the farmers and “edification of the 
beer-shops. Nothing came amiss to the 
captain's purse; whatever he saw, he bought 
up and distributed, from parcels of new 
books to litters of sucking-pigs. As to 
Lucy, the things that arrived for her were 
just as incongruous. One morning there 
was a knock at the door, and upon Phoeby’s 
answering it, an air cushion was delivered to 
her ; an hour afterwards there came another 
knock, and this proved to be the milliner’s 
girl, bearing a flaming rose-colored bonnet 
and feathers. Aunt Copp thought these 
two articles must be meant for her, not being 
particularly suitable to Lucy ; however, they 
were put by with the rest of the articles. 
As to remonstrating with Captain Kerleton, 
we had long given that over asa bad job, 
and had no resource but to take the things 
in. Many of them came from town, with- 
out any address to send them back to, and 
we did not choose to raise a scandal, by des- 
patching them to the captain’s apartments 
at the inn. 

But things could not go on like this for- 
ever, and Lucy felt that she must accept or re- 
ject him. The captain felt so too, and came 
up one day, and told Lucy, in our presence, 
that he had been lying on tenter-hooks all 
night (and for several previous nights be- 
es and would she marry him. 

‘¢] ll make her so happy,’’ said the cap- 


tain, appealing to Aunt Copp, for Lucy 


escaped from the room; ‘she shall have 
what she likes, and go where she likes. 
Would she like to see China? ’’ 

Aunt Copp thought not. It was too far. 





seas, and was glad, to her heart, to get into 
British ones again. 

“Oh. Because distance is no object to 
me,”’ exclaimed the captain. 

“T think, Captain Kerleton, that Lu 
would wish to see a little of your family,” 
suggested. 

‘* There ’s not a soul of it left, but me and 
my brother,”’ answered the captain. ‘When 
he comes back from Scotland, I ’ll take Lucy 
up to see him, if she likes: which would be 
a good opportunity for her to get anything 
in London she may want for the wedding.” 

He evidently spoke in no bad faith. He 
did make simple remarks now and then, like 
one might expect to hear from a child. 

‘¢ That ’s not the fashion in our part of the 
country, captain,’’ said Aunt Copp, snapping 
him up. ‘ Young ladies don’t go on jour- 
neys with gentlemen, before they are married 
to them.” » 

** But that is exactly what I want,’’ re- 
turned the captain. ‘I have been ready to 
marry her, all along. It waz Miss Lucy 
who would not. Will she marry me to- 
morrow ? ”” 

** Goodness, captain,’’ remonstrated Aunt 
Copp. ‘* With no house, and no establish- 
ment, and no anything! The neighbors 
would think us all out of our senses to- 

ether.’ 

‘* Well, the long and the short of it is this, 
if Miss Lucy will not have me, I shall go and 
find somebody else that will,”’ cried the ca 
tain, turning 1 occasional failing 
of his. ‘* And I ‘ll go by the mail to-night, 
if she does not give me an answer to-day.”’ 
Lucy gave him his answer —and accepted 
him. ‘* But, Hester,’’ she said to me, “I 
do not care much for him.’’ And I don’t 
think she did. 

**T am not hotly in love, you know,’’ she 
went on laughing, “like you were with 
somebody once upon a time. I don’t fancy 
it is in my constitution : or else our friend 
the captain has failed to call it forth.’’ 

It was decided that, before fixing on any 
lace for a residence, Captain Kerleton and 
ucy should travel a little, after their mar- 

riage, taking Paris first. Lucy wished to 
live near me, and I thought of settling in 
London —as Lucy would have done also, 
had this marriage not intervened. The cap- 
tain was perfectly agreeable to anything; 
would stop in the neighburhood of Seaford, 
or live in London, or be a fixture in Paris, 
or steam it over to China. Everything that 
Lucy or Aunt Copp suggested, he fell in 
with. He seemed to think more about per- 
sonal trifles. ‘* Would you like me to go 
through the ceremony in my regimentals, 
Miss Lucy, or in plain clothes? ”’ he inquired. 
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*¢ Such —let us say — asa blue coat, white 
waistcoat, and black these things,” 
slapping his knee. ‘‘ What is your ad- 
vice ?”’ 

It was a very home question, especially 
before us, and Lucy blushed excessively. 
‘“« Perhaps Aunt Copp can tell? ’’ she stam- 
mered. | 

‘6, as to those trifles, it’s not a bit of 
consequence,” irreverently answered Aunt 
= ‘* When you two have once got your 
wedding over, you will know what nonsense 
it was to have made any fuss about it— as 
we old married stagers can tell you. Cap- 
tain, of course you will have your brother 
down, to be groomsman ? ”’ 

‘‘ No, I won’t,” replied the captain, 
bluntly. ‘‘ He is the most interfering fellow 

oing, always meddling and thwarting. You 
on’t know the scrapes he has got me into, 
through his interference.” 

But your own brother, Captai 
urged Aunt Copp. 
unfilial.’’ 

‘‘Should n’t care if he was my own 
mother,”’ doggedly retorted the captain. 
‘* He is not coming down to my wedding.”’ 

But Aunt Copp was of a different opinion. 
And what should she do, unknown to every- 
body, but dispatch the following note to 
Major Kerleton, the captain’s brother, at his 
town-house : 


rleton,’’ 
**It would Be so very 


‘Dear Sir, — As we are soon to be near 
connections, I make no apology for addressing 
you. Captain Kerleton being about to marry 
my niece, Miss Lucy Halliwell, I think it only 
seemly and right, that you, as the captain’s 
elder brother and nearest relative, should be 
present to give your support and countenance 
to theceremony. It will not take place for three 
weeks or a month, and we are only now begin- 
ning the preparations, but I write thus early to 
give an opportunity of my letter being forwarded 
to you in Scotland, where we hear you are stay- 
ing. If you oblige me with a line in reply, 
stating that you accord us the favor of your 
company, I will write again and let you know 
when the day is fixed. Remaining, dear sir, 

** Your obedient servant, 


‘*Repecca Copp. 
“Major Kerleton.” 


And Aunt Copp hugged herself in secret 
over what she oak done tad told nobody. 

Meanwhile we began to be actively en- 
gaged, getting Lucy ready for her wedding. 
One morning we were in the midst of work, 
Miss Bowen, the dressmaker, who had come 
to us for the day, cutting out and contriving 
bodies, while we made skirts, when we saw 
a Kerleton approaching the house. 
So Lucy told Phoeby to say we were engaged, 
but would see him in the afternoon. 
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But the —_ ‘insisted on seeing Lucy, 
assuring Phoeby he had something very par- 
ticular to communicate to her. So Lucy was 
obliged to go to him. 

The captain wanted Lucy to go for a walk 
—with, of course, me or Aunt Copp; for 
she was not in the habit of walking out alone 
with him. Which was the ‘ particular com- 
munication ’’ he had to make. 

** It is out of my power this morning,” said 
Lucy to him. ‘* We have some work, about 
which we cannot quit.”’ 

‘Leave them to do it,’’ advised the 
captain; ** you come fora walk. Come by 
yourself; never mind what that old Aunt 
Copp says.”’ , 

‘*They cannot do without me,’’ replied 
Lucy. ‘The dressmaker is cutting out my 
morning dresses, and she wants me frequently 
to try them on.”’ 

“Put it off till to-morrow,” urged the 
captain. ‘* Work can be done one day as 
well as another. See what a splendid morn- 
ing it is.”’ 

*¢ Miss Bowen will not be here to-morrow,’’ 
rejoined Lucy. ‘ Indeed, I cannot leave them 
now.”’ 

‘*But I want you to come,’’ persisted 
Captain Kerleton, somewhat (Lucy said sub- 
sequently) after the fractious manner of a 
spoiled child. ‘‘ You must come. You ‘ll’ 
never go and set up your rubbish of work in 
opposition to my wishes, Miss Lucy?” 

** Do not put it in that light,” said Lucy, 
gently. ‘* My drésses must be tried on, you 
know, or they cannot be made, and if I went 
out they would be all at a stand-still. [I 
shall be most happy to go with you later in 
the day.”’ 

‘‘Then you won’t grant me this simple 
favor? ”? 

‘*Tcan’t,’’ returned Lucy. And out rushed 
the captain, dashing to the front door, and 
stamping away across the road. 

In the evening he came again. We were 
at tea, taking it in the work-room, for con- 
venience sake, when Phoeby entered and said 
the captain wanted to speak with me. ‘ Not 
Miss Loy,” Phoeby repeated, ‘‘ you, miss.”” 
I went in. Captain Kerleton was sitting in 
oe easy-chair, and looked very red and ex- 
cited. 

‘‘Do you know how she behaved to me 
this morning?” he began, without preface 
or ceremony. 

‘‘Who?’’ I asked. 

‘She. Miss Lucy. I asked her, as the 
greatest favor, to go for a little walk with 
me, and she told me to my face that she 
would not.” 

‘She really could not, Captain Kerleton,”’ 
I answered; ‘I have no doubt she would 
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have liked to do so. You must not fancy 


she acted from any caprice: Lucy is not/a 
capable of it.’’ 

‘She told me there was some trash of 
sewing going on, and she had to stop in for 
it ” 


‘* Tt was the case.”’ 

“Well,” returned the captain, speaking 
in that dogged, obstinate manner which now 
and then came over him, ‘*I look upon it in 
this light. When a young lady, who has 
promised to be your wife, makes an excuse 
that she can’t go out with you, it is equivalent 
to saying she wants to break matters off. 
That is how I have taken it.”’ 

‘«« Break —— what?” I rejoined, staring 
at the captain with all my eyes, and feeling 
myself turn into a cold perspiration. 

“« Why I conclude that Miss Lucy wished 
to make known, in a roundabout way, that 
she was tired of me. And I have acted upon 
s.” 

‘*Dear Captain Kerleton,”’ I said, “ you 
are entirely mistaken. I can assure you 
Lucy is perfectly faithful to you. The work 
she had to stay in for, was in preparation for 
her marriage.”’ 

‘* Well, it’s too late now,’’ cried the 
captain, with redoubled obstinacy, ‘‘ for I 
think I know somebody who would suit me 
better.” 

1 sat opposite to him, glued to my chair, 
unable to utter a word, and wondering 
whether he had taken leave of his senses. 
Iie, however, was not glued to his, for he 
suddenly rose from it, and dropped down on 
his knees, close to me. 

‘« My dear Miss Hester, it’s you, and no- 
body else. I do think you the most charming, 
amiable creature, a I have transferred my 
affection from Miss Lucy to you. Will you 
have me?”’ 

I never was so taken aback in my life, and 
a suspicion did cross me, in earnest, that 
Lucy's refusal in the morning must have 
sent the captain’s brains to flight. He would 
neither get up nor let me, having taken for- 
cible possession of my hands. While we 
were in this ridiculous position, who should 
come bustling into the room, with the sugar- 
basin, but Aunt Copp. 

‘* Why what on earth —— Hester! what’s 
the matter? ”’ 

The captain took a step away from me, on 
his knees, and addressed himself to Aunt 
Copr affording me opportunity to rise up. 

‘+ Miss Lucy has cut me, ma’am. That is, 
she acted — purposely —so as to make me 
cut her; and my affections are now fixed on 
Miss Hester. I was on the point of praying 
her to name her own day for our union, 
when you, interrupted us.”’ 

** Good patience deliver us! ’’ uttered Aunt 
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Copp, her mouth opening with astonishment, 
D stopping so. ‘* Whatever is all this?” 

I could not speak for laughing then, the 
whole thing struck me as so supremely ab- 
surd. There knelt Captain Kerleton in the 
everlasting regimentals, his hands thrown 
theatrically out towards aunt, and his face 
twisted into a die-away expression towards 
me, while Aunt Copp stood arrested in the 
middle of the room, one hand supporting the 
sugar-basin, and the other the silver tongs, 
her face being turned to petrifaction, and her 
eyes rolling from one to the other of us ina 
sort of horror. 

‘Niece Hester, what is this? I insist 
upon knowing.” 

‘* T think Captain Kerleton meant to play 
off a little joke with me, Aunt Copp,”’ I an- 
swered. ‘ Lucy, it seems, offended him this 
morning ; but they will make it all right 
again.” 

‘+ But, Teaven, it is no joke, Miss Hes- 
ter! ”’ in pted the captain, springing up. 
‘*T mean ifas real earnest.”’ 

‘Then allow me, Captain Kerleton, to 
assure you that I shall never treat it but as 
a joke, now and always,’”’ I impressively 
whispered. ‘And pray let neither of us 
recur to it again even in thought.”’ 

‘¢Then you won’t hayeme? You mean to 
insinuate that?’’ he reiterated, aloud, pull- 
ing a face as long as my arm. 

‘* would not have you, Captain Kerleton, 
if you were worth your weight in gold. So 
let the joke ow away; and we had better 
say nothing about it to Lucy.”’ 

‘« Highty-tighty,”’ cried Aunt Copp, re- 
covering from her petrification, and coming 
forward, ‘‘ but you can’t do these things, 
captain. Shake off one sister, at pleasure, 
and take up with another! I see what it is: 
you have been getting-up your temper, be- 
cause Lucy crossed you this morning. So 
now ycn must get it down again. We were 
just going out to take a walk, and the best 
thing you can do is to go with us. Why, 
you would be as bad as a sailor.”’ 

‘* A sailor?”’ sullenly repeated the cap- 
tain. 

‘Yes, sir, a sailor. They have sweet- 
hearts by the dozen, in each port, and that ’s 
well known. Many ’s the wrangle [ have 
had with my boy about that: he vowing, b 
all that was blue, that he had not, and 
knowing he had. Don’t tell me. But you 
can’t have two in a house, captain. So sit 

ourself down there, and get cool, while we 
put our things on.”’ 

He went out with Aunt Copp and Lucy. 
I remained at home, and was truly uncom- 
fortable, deliberating whether I ought not to 
tell Lucy what had taken place. For, if the 
thing was not a joke (as I kept trying to 
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persuade myself, though the more I tried, 
the more incomprehensible a joke it grew), 
was a man capable of these violent changes 
and fits of temper one to whom we ought to 
entrust Lucy? 

‘* You have not been far,’’ I said, when 
they came in. 

‘* Captain Kerleton was in his sulks, and 
would not talk, so I steered Lucy back again,” 
cried Aunt Copp. 

“‘T think his feelings were hurt, when I 
said I could not go out with him this morn- 
ing,”’ unsuspiciously remarked Lucy. 

‘‘ Feelings be keelhauled!”’ ejaculated 
Aunt Copp, in irritation. ‘It’s temper, 
not feelings. Take care you don’t give way 
to it when he is your husband, Lucy. Put 
it down at first, and youll keep it down. 
Nothing J should like better than to have 
the curing of his flights and his sulks. I’d 
tame him in a week.”’ 

The next day dawned, and 1 rose as 
usual, little thinking what it to bring 
forth. For to how many a one has a day risen 
in bright happiness, to close in sorrow, dark 
as the darkest night! It was not strictly 
sorrow, however, that came to us, rather 
mortification. 

Lucy went out to spend the day with some 
friends, who had invited her for a farewell 
visit, previous to her marriage; and after 
dinner I and Aunt Copp were seated at work, 
when the latter spoke : 

*¢ Weil, I think I must have made a kaleid- 
oscope of my spectacles,for he is ever chang- 
ing; now it is him, now itisn’t! Hester, 
is that the captain, or not? ”’ 

I followed the direction of Aunt Copp’s 
eyes, which were fixed on a gentleman who 
was advancing up the opposite road. ‘ Yes 
—n»— yes,” was my contradictory reply. 
‘TI declare, Aunt Copp, lam not sure. One 
minute it looks like him, and the next it 
does not. If it is the captain, he has dis- 
carded his regimentals.’’ It was not Cap- 
tain Kerleton, but one who bore a strikin 
resemblance to him. 

‘“‘T know! ”’ exclaimed Aunt Copp, with 
awakened interest. ‘It is his brother. I 
wrote for him.” 

‘You, Aunt Copp!” 

‘¢ Yes, to come to the wedding. But I 
told him to wait for a second letter. He is 
come too soon.”’ 

Phoeby brought in a card, ‘* Major Kerle- 
ton,’’ and ushered in the major after it, a 
cordial-mannered man. He proceeded to tell 
us his business, and I thought Aunt Cop 
would have fallen through her chair with 
vexation ; for it was she who had been the 
means of introducing the captain to Seaford, 
and — worse still — to Lucy. 

All that we had cheerved as strange in the 





captain’s conduct was how accounted for. 
Captain Kerleton was alunatic. Some years 
previously, when in India, he had met with 
an accident, which caused concussion of the 
brain, and had never entirely recovered his 
intellects. At that time the captain was en- 
gaged to a young lady, to whom he was 
much attached, but the match was then 
broken off, and this seemed to have left 
some impression on his mind which it 
had been unable to get rid of. He came 
home, and had since lived with his brother, 
and years had brought so much improvement 
to him that he would pass muster in society, 
without suspicion, as he had done with us: 
the only point on which his intellects were 
still completely at sea, was a propensity to 
make offers of marriage. ‘‘1 have had no 
end of trouble with him on this score,’’ said 
the major to us; “ for if he has made a fool 
of one lady, in the last eight years, he has of 
fifty. Of course, when I am on the spot, I 
whisper a word and matters are soon recti- 
fied ; but, once or twice, when he has taken 
advantage of my absence from home, to 
start off, as he did this time, there has been 
more difficulty to get them straight. It is 
five years ago this summer,’’ continued the 
major, lowering his voice, ‘‘ that he found 
his way into Yorkshire. 1 was taken ill— 
seriously ill—on my journey, and was absent 
longer than I had ever been. By George! 
when I came back, and proceeded to hunt 
up Richard, I found him a married man.’’ 

‘* A married man!”’ uttered Aunt Copp. 

*¢ He had gammoned some young lady into 
marrying him: a very hice sort of girl she 
was, too; of respectable family. But they 
were poor, thought they had got a catch in 
Dick, and hurried on the match.”’ 

‘¢ Mercy on us!”’ ejaculated Aunt Copp. 
‘* Is she alive ?”’ 

** To be sure she is. She es 

‘‘ Why then the captain’s a married man 
now!’’ screamed aunt, unceremoniously in- 
terrupting Major Kerleton. 

‘¢ Neither more nor less,’’ returned the 
major. ‘* When his young wife, poor thing, 
found out Dick’s infirmity, she refused to re- 
main with him—and quite right of her, 
too, I think. She has lived since then on 
the Continent, with a married sister; Dick 
—or, at least I, for him—allowing her a 
yearly income.”’ 

‘¢ But what a wicked man he must be, to 
attempt to marry my niece when he has got 
a wife living ! ” remonstrated Aunt Copp. 

‘*Not wicked,”” interposed the major. 
‘“‘Upon this point Richard is insane; the 
doctors say incurably a0. He would marry 
twenty wives, if he could get the opportu- 
nity, and never know’ that he was doing 
wrong.” 4 


’ 
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* A regular Bluebeard. He ought to be 
tried for bigamy,’’ granted Aunt Copp. 
** But it has been a blessed escape for Lucy.”’ 

«It has indeed. Not but that I am sin- 
cerely grieved he should ever have been 
brought in contact with your niece, for this 
exposé cannot bea pleasant one for her. He 
left home, it seems, the very day I did, and 
must have lost no time.”’ 

‘* He ought to be confined,’’ said Aunt 
Copp, rubbing her nose in mortification. 

‘+ He isso sane on other points, that to 
confine him would be scarcely justifiable,’’ 
explained the major. ‘* But I shall learna 
lesson by this last vagary, and if I have to 
leave him again, will take care to place a 
watch over him.”’ 

‘* Other points,”’ repeated aunt; ‘* I don’t 
know about that. He seems to have unlim- 
ited command of money.”’ 

*‘ Not unlimited. His fortune isa large one, 
and he has command over a portion of it.” 

** Perhaps you "Il walk this road, sir,’’ said 
aunt, leading the way up-stairs to our spare 
room. The major followed her, no doubt 
wonderingly,and I followedhim. ‘ There !”’ 
she said, exhibiting the curious lot of pres- 
ents Lucy had received, ‘* perhaps you can 
tell me a fhe is to be done with all these, 
Major Kerleton. The captain sent them 
here, and we could not stop him.”’ 


Major Kerleton lau ngpooe bi ‘Poor 
Dick!”’ he said, ‘ this is another of his 
tricks. He gives away all before him.” 

‘* He has supplied the parish here,’ was 
Aunt Copp’s rejoinder. ‘‘ What is to be 
done with these ? ”’ : 

‘* Whatever you please. If there are any 
worth keeping, pray retain them. The rest 
dispose of, any way — throw them away if 
they are no better worth.”’ 

‘» Several of the articlesare of value. The 
watch and chain especially, and some rings, 
But, sir,’’ and Aunt Copp drew herself up 
to her full height, ‘* my niece will not allow 
herself to keep them, or anything else.’’ 

‘« | hope and trust she will,’”’ warmly re- 
turned the major. ‘I shall pray Miss Lucy 
to accept them from me. Ah, my dear 
ladies,’’ he continued, taking a hand of each 
of us, ‘* I only wish it was in my power to 
make any reparation to her for the annoy- 
ance whi@™® my unfortunate brother has 
brought upon her and you, but there is none 
that can be made.”’ 

‘* Not any,”’ onded Aunt Copp, with 
stony rigidity. ‘* The sooner he is out of 
Seaford, the more agreeable for all parties.’ 

So thought Major Kerleton. He took the 
poor madman back to London with him, and 
thus ended Lucy’s romance. 





Sermon-Hearers Ciassep.— As ye come with 
divers motions, so ye hear in divers manners. 
One is like an Athenian, and he hearkeneth after 
news; if the preacher say anything of our armies 
beyond the sea, or council at home, or matters 
of court, that is his lure. Another is like the 
Pharisee, and he watcheth if anything be said 
that may be wrested to be spoken against per- 
sons in high place, that he may play the Devil 
in accusing of his brethren: let him write that 
in his tables too! Another smacks of eloquence, 
and he gapes for a phrase, that when he cometh 
to his ordinary, he may have one figure more to 
grace and worship his tale. Another is male- 
content, and he never pricketh up his ears till 
the preacher come to gird against some whom he 
spiteth; and when the sermon is done he remem- 
bereth nothing which was said to him, but that 
which was spoken against others. Another com- 
eth to. gaze about the church; he hath an evil 
eye which. is still looking upon that from which 
Job did avert his eye. Another cometh to muse; 
so soon as he is set he falleth into a brown study; 


times on his journey, sometimes of his suit, 
sometimes of his dinner, sometimes of his sport 
after dinner; and the sermon is done before the 
man thinks where he is. Another cometh to 
hear; but so soon as the preacher hath said his 
prayer, he falls fast asleep, as though he had 
been brought in for a corpse, and the preacher 
should preach at his funeral.— Henry Smith’s 
Sermons. 





Marriace. — To honor marriage more yet, or 
rather to teach the married how to honor one 
another, it is said that the wife was made of the 
husband’s rib; not of his head, for Paul calleth 
the husband the wife’s head; not of his foot, for 
he must not set her at his foot; the servant is 
appointed to serve, and his wife to help. If she 
must not match with the head, nor stoop at the 
foot, where shall he set her then? He must set 
her at his heart; and therefore she which should 
lie in his bosom, was made in his bosom, and 
should be as close to him as his rib, of which 
she was fashioned. — Henry Smith’s Sermons. 





sometimes his mind runs on his market, some- 
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From Household Words. 
TIME’S SPONGE. 

Tuzre are & few curiosities of our existing 
criminal law that wait to be, as Sir Matthew 
Hale would say, laid flat. A good many 
have been laid flat since his time ; for that 
famous Judge and Historian of the Pleas 
of the Crown lived in the Stuart days, 
and died in the year 1676. A great many, 
he tells us, had been laid flat when he 
lived ; for instance, it had ceased to be 
felony and death to sell a horse to a Scotch- 


» man. 


Jack Cade, if Shakspeare knew his mind, 
meant that when he was king it should be 
felony to drink small beer; and that, we 
may say, looking at some actual cases, would 
have been no great sharpening of law. We 
have now not more executions in the country 
every ap than used to be provided often in 
a single morning only. Seventy or eighty 
years ago, there were never less thgn a dozen 
culprits hung in a row after every Old Bai- 
ley sessions ; and Townsend, the Bow Street 
runner, said that he remembered a sessions 
held at that seat of justice in 1783, when 
Serjeant Adair was Recorder, after which 


forty were hanged at two executions. In 
earlier time, the lightest heed was taken of 
the punishment of death. It was no rare 
and solemn sentence, but staple judicial rou- 
tine, that might be enlivened with a joke 
ssible, to color its monotony. 


when Thus, 
Lord Bacon tells of his father Sir Nicholas, 
that when appointed a Judge on the north- 
ern circuit, ‘‘ He was by one of the male- 
factors mightily importuned for to save his 
life; which, when nothing he had said did 
avail, he at length desired his mercy on ac- 
count of kindred. ‘ Prithee,’ said my Lord 
Judge, ‘how came that in?’—* Why, ifit 
please you, my lord, your name is Bacon, 
and mine is Hog; and in all ages Hog and 
Bacon have been so near kindred, that they 
are not to be separated.’—*‘ Ay, but,’ replied 
Judge Bacon, ‘ you and I cannot be kindred 
except you be hanged ; for Hog is not Ba- 
con until it be well hanged.’ ”” 

Of course crime was not lessened by ex- 
treme severity. As for the punishment of 
death, Mr. Harmer, a great gaol solicitor, 
said, in his evidence before the Criminal Law 
Commission, ‘‘ In the course of my experi- 
ence, I have found that the punishment of 
death has no terror on a common thief. I 
have very often heard thieves express their 
great dislike of being sent to the House of 
Correction, or the hulks, but I never heard 
one say he was afraid of being hanged.” 
Mr. Amos, Downing Professor of the Laws 
at Cambridge (upon whose recent very inter- 
esting sketch, Ruins of Time Exemplified in 
Sir Matthew Hale’s History of the Pleas of 
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the Crown, this article is wholly founded), 
suggests also the case of a person in a respect- 
able station of life, who lived ce | the last 
century in Holborn Court, Gray's Inn, and 
was for a long time in the habit of breakin 
open and robbing chambers in the Inns of 
urt, without any suspicion attaching to 
him. It is remarkable that, during this 
— he always went to Abingdon’s coffee- 

ouse, in Holborn, on an execution-day, to 
see from thence the prisoners pass by in their 
carts to Tyburn. At no other time did he 
frequent that coffee-house. 

he result of ordering men to do what 

they will not, or cannot do, is when action of 
some kind is enforced, commonly absurd, 
The law used to compel jurymen, if they 
acquitted any accused man of murder, not 
merely to acquit him, but to name the guilty 
person. Whenever they could not do this to 
the satisfaction of their consciences, the juries 
declared that the real murderer was John-a- 
Noakes. That person of whom we speak so 
often as Jack Noakes in friendly tones, has 
been declared guilty by jury after jury of a 
series of horrible atrocities. Away with 
him, then! Let him be laid flat! When 
larcenies were grand and petty, and a few 
shillings more or less in the value of a stolen 
article made the question one of life or death 
to the thief; juries used, in the most open 
way, to deal in what were called by Black- 
stone pious perjuries. It was a common 
thing for them to find that five-pound-notes, 
or ten-pound-notes of the Bank of England, 
were articles of the value of twelve pence, 
four shillings and sixpence, or twenty-nine 
shillings, as the humanity of the case re 
quired. In fact, the result of the too great 
stringency of law was a great laxity of prac- 
tice, illustrated in the happiest way by the 
bleachers, who petitioned parliament to Pro- 
rect them by withdrawing the capital punish- 
ment of stealing from bleaching-grounds. 

Numerous, then, as the executions used to. 
be, they did not respect a tithe or hundredth. 
part of the amount of what was pronounced 
capital crime; nor the number of ns: 
who were sentenced to death without the 
smallest intention of hanging them. We 
never were 80 savage as our laws, have some- 
times been. A short time before the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment for stealing to. 
the amount of forty shillings in a dwell 
house, Lord Kenyon sentenced a young 
woman to death for that offence ; whereu 
she fainted, and the judge in great agitation,,. 
exclaimed, ‘“‘I don’t mean to hang you! 
Will nobody tell her, I don’t mean to hang: 
her?’’ Of the pious perjuries, who does: 
not feel that the chief crime was in the law; 
not in the administrator, and that the law 
must bear the heaviest weight of Sir Samuel! 
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Romilly’s objection to the ‘looking upon 
the evasion of our criminal laws with 80 
much favor, as to regard the profanation of 
the name of God in the very act of admin- 
istering justice to men, as that which is in 
some degree acceptable to the Almighty, and 
: partaking of the nature of a religious 

uty!” 

There used to be—as we suppose, there 
are still —a great many delicacies in the laws 
having reference to homicide and burglary ; 
but in Sir Matthew Hale’s time, the knotty 
question of what was passable Latin for 
burglarious and burglar in the framing of 
indictments, was THE delicacy of the season. 
More offenders escaped by the writing of 
burgariter, or burgenter, for burglariter, 
than by proof of innocence ; but, although 
these errors were common and fatal flaws in 
an indictment, it was ruled that burgulariter 
was good Latin enough to serve the purposes 
of law. 

Dipping very much at random into the 
amusing law sketch of Professor Amos, we 
fall upon some of the subtleties of homicide. 
Accidental homicide, if it arose out of the 
doing of a lawful act was held excusable ; if 
it arose out of a trespass, not a larceny, was 
manslaughter ; but if itarose out ofa larceny, 
was murder. Thus Mr. Eden put the case 
a hundred pa ago: * A man, shooting at 
a bird, and not using proper and ordinary 
caution to prevent danger, unfortunately 
happeneth to kill his neighbor. The guilt 
of this man, in the eye of our law, and, con- 
Sareny, the proportion of his punishment, 
will depend, partly on the nature, shape, and 
size of the bird ; and partly on the intention 
of the man with respect to the bird ; but will 
have no connection whatever with the act of 
homicide. If the bird chanceth in evidence 
to prove a wild. pigeon, no man’s property, 
it will be tt, sa sifa okie. 
and shot at fur the amusement or improve- 
ment of the marksman, it will be felonious 
and manslaughter, agp an unlawful tres- 

on the property of another; lastly, if 
fhe bird mer in property, and planted 
to be stolen, which must be collected from 
the circumstances, it will be murder.’’ 
Hobbes, the philosopher, living in Hale’s 
time, expressed the law in this form: “ If 
a boy be robbing an apple-tree, and by some 
chance fall therefrom, and break the neck of 
@ man standing underneath, the crime con- 
sists in a trespass, to the damage, perhaps, 
of sixpence. Trespass is an offence, but the 
falling is none, and it was not by the trespass, 
but by the falling, that the man was slain ; 
yet Coke would have him hanged for it, as if 
be had fallen of malico prepense.’’ 

There was a case which combined, in a 
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suggestive way, questions of homicide and 
burglary. A servant who had attempted to 
murder his master by giving him fifteen 
wounds with a hatchet, but without killin 
him, was convicted and executed; not for 
attempted assassination, but for constructive 
burglary, because, in order to enter his 
master’s chamber, he had been obliged to lift 
up the latch of a door. 

It has been argued, and we are not sure 
whether it ever was completely settled, 
whether it was burglary to break a cupboard 


of felony was death, such a case as the fol- 
lowing was serious : — Some servants in hus- 
bandry, left in charge of their master’s team, 
entered his granary by means of a false key, 
and took out of it two bushels of beans, which 
they gave to his horses. Out of eleven judges 
three were of opinion that this was no felony; 
eight ruled fora conviction, some of the eight 
formally alleging that the robbery by the 
accused men was for their own gain, because 
by better feeding of the horses, their own 
labor would be lessened. 

The idlesubtleties that have been spent by 
criminal lawyers upon the subject of theft, 
could scarcely be seen to more advantage 
than in the consideration of that element in 
thieving, which consists in carrying the stolen 
thing away; or, as the books called it, the 
asportavit. Thus it was held that if a pri- 
soner removed a package from the head to the 
tail of a waggon, the asportavit was, com- 
plete ; but if ee moved it only by lifting it up 
where it lay, and standing it on end, for the 
purpose of ripping it open, the asportavit 
was not complete, because every part of the 
package was not shown to have been moved. 
he central point of it might be exactly where 


it was before. This was understood by the 
poet who declared the asportavit to be com- 
lete as against him when ‘ the Knave of 
earts, he stole some tarts, and — took them 
quite away.” 
There are one or two legal terms of which 
the meaning is pechape not generally known. 


We need remind no one that lunacy is derived 
from an idea that madness is connected with 
the moon ; but many may not be aware that 
felony is derived from an idea that felons are 
prompted by excess of gall. Felonies were 
crimes committed felleo animo, with a mind 
affected by the gall : and Hale was of opinion 
that the reason why a lunatic cannot be guilty 
of a crime, isa want of gall. Then again, 
maiming is not any kind of wounding, but 
such wounding as lessens a man’s power of bat- 
tleing in hisown defence. ‘'Therefure, it was 
ruled that to knock out a man’s front tooth 
is to maim him ; but that he is not maimed 
by the knocking out of a grinder: because 








open ; and, of course, when the punishment . 
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with a be jae he = hop pet rc an 
enemy, but with a grinder he can only masti- 
cate his food. 8: ‘ 

Lunatics and idiots, it was said, could not 
be criminals for want of gall; yet that they 
can destroy life is certain. Dr. Mayo relates 
that ‘an idiot in the hospital of Salzbur 
appearing to be singularly insusceptible o 
fear, an experiment of an appalling charac 
ter, and of appalling consequences. was made 
upon him, as a means of putting his suscep- 
tibility to the test. It was proposed to pro- 
duce in him the impression, that he saw a 
dead man come to life. A person, accord- 
ingly had himself laid out as a corpse and 
pew in a shroud; and the idiot was 
ordered to watch over the dead body. The 
idiot perceiving some motion in the corpse, 
desired it to lie still ; but the pretended corpse 
raising itself in spite of this admonition, the 
idiot seized a hatchet, which, unluckily, was 
within his reach, and cut off first.one of the 
feet of the unfortunate counterfeit, and then, 
unmoved by his cries, cut off his head. He 
then calmly resumed his station by the real 
corpse.’’ Qne sees in such a story what is 
meant by there being no gall —or felony in 
the lunatic. Here is a ghastly murder with- 
out bitterness of wrath or criminal intent. 
As little was there of gall in a French child, 
five years and a half old, mentioned by Vol- 
taire. This little boy, at Lyons, swore 
against his own mother minute evidence of 
sundry horrible offences, ending with a mur- 
der, and the particulars of throwing the dead 
body in the Khone, all of which turned out 
to be false. The child having been suborned 
by two children of her accusers, had very 
nearly sent his mother to the stake— for 
sugar-plums ! 

We have an arbitrary way of fixing four- 
teen years as the age in relation to respon- 
sibility fur certain capital offences. We 
take that age from the East, where puberty 
comes early, and it is not the sole trace of an 
origin from Constantinople in many of our 
statutes. The Code Napoléon is wiser. | It 
determines that if an accused person be under 
the age of — not fourteen, but — sixteen, it 
shall be inquired of by the jury whether he 
acted with, or without discernment. In the 
latter casg he is acquitted ; but is liable to be 
under due control. If, on the contrary, he 
be found to have acted with discernment, his 
punishment, it is decreed, shall be regulated 
in proportion to the full punishment of the 
offence, but never equal to it. Our old laws 
took little thought at all of any such distine- 
tion. In 1629, a child between the ages of 
but eight and nine was hanged for arson at 
the Abingdon assizes. As late as the year 
1780, a boy of fourteen was hanged for par- 
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ticipating in a riot about Catholic Emanci- 

t.on. It might be said, however, that a 

ndon street-buy is mature atten. Account 
was given to a parliamentary committee of 
one of these unhappy creatures who during 
a career of five years had robhed to the amount 
of three thousand pounds. Besides numerous 
minor punishments he had been sentenced to 
death ; but, from compassion, sent to the 
Philanthropic Asylum instead of the gallows. 
Thence he escaped, and was for another 
offence transported for life—all, before the 
age of thirteen. 

There were some niceties connected with 
the judicial treatment of the law of Escheat, 
or Confiscation, which led even to a necessit; 
for bringing torture into common use. 
prisoners liable to confiscation of their goods 
were mutes, that is to say refused to plead, 
there could be no attainder, and consequently 
no escheat. For this reason, in Sir Matthew 
Hale’s time, it was the constant practice at 
Newgate to tie together with whipcord the 
two thumbs of any refractory person, and 
the whipcord with the aid of a parson. soon 
produced the desired effect. If more were 
required, recourse was had to the peine forte 
et dure, the more horrible form of torture. 
A case is on record of a member of an ancient 
family in Yorkshire, who, in a fit of jealousy, 
had killed three of his children, his youngest 
child being from homeat nurse. Pr ing 
to destroy the infant also, he was terrifiec b 
a storm, which awakened his remorse. He 
was arrested ; in order to preserve the estate 
to his surviving child, he died mute — under 
the agonies of torture ! 

A case of a different kind is that of one 
William Dalhiot, who, a hundred, years ago, 
was convicted at the Salisbury quarter-ses- 
sions of petty larceny, for stealing one 
penny ; whereby his effects consisting of bank 
notes to the amount of one hundred and 
eighty pounds and twenty guineas in money 
were forfeited to the bishup as lord of the 
manor. It so happened that the bishop had 
a conscience, and gave all the money back to 
the family in this form, namely, one hundred 
pounds to the felon’s futher, the same to his 
daughter, and the remaining twenty shillings 
to himself. The old claims on confiscated 
goods were rarely however met in this way. 
Even kings were careful of the use they could 
make of such windfalls, and there was a 
— royal truth in the answer of James. the 

irst to the widow of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who petitioned for the restitution of Sher- 
borne Castle, that he **mun have it for 
Ker.” Sylla the dictator is supposed to 
have been the inventor of such forms of con- 
fiscation, which in the reign of Louis. the 
Fourth was defended by M. de Tourreil. a 
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distinguished lawyer, by the express declara- 
tion, that ** You must stab the heart of the 
father in the bosom of the son.”’ 

As we have fallen among kings we may as 
well go on to make a note or two upon the 
old judicial view of treason, concerning which 
it may be said first, that there has been some 
confusion in the interpretation of the old 
word Imagine, in the declaration that it is 
treason, among other things, to imagine the 
king’s death. It used to mean simply to 

lot, and in this sense the Psalmist is trans- 
ated. ‘* Why do the people imagine a vain 
thing?’’ In this sense Chaucer speaks of 
such imagining as a thing visible to the 
eyes : 
** There saw I all the dark imagining 
Of felony, and all the compassing, 
The spoiler with the knife,’’ &c. 


We will speak only of high treason, not of 
the petit treason, which is murderous re- 
bellion of a wife against her lord and hus- 
band ; of a servant against his master, and 
soon ; though as a memorial of the domestic 
suavity for which it was thought worth while 
to take thought specifically by our fore- 
fathers, we may mention one of Sir Matthew 
Hale’s statements; that if a wife throws a 

ker at her maid‘s head, which by accident 

ights on her husband’s head and kills him, 

that is petit treason. This sort of offence 
was only abolished in the time of George the 
Fourth, and classed with ordinary murder. 
We speak only of high treason, and of the 
good old punishment of traitors, who were 
to be hanged, cut down alive, embowelled 
while still living, then finally be quartered. 
This sentence was only humanized in the 
time of George the Third by the exertions of 
Sir Samuel Romilly ; which were for a long 
time baffled by the protest of the crown off- 
cers, that he was breaking down ‘ the bul- 
warks of the constitution.”” May we be 

rdoned a few terrible lines to show the old 
Judicial state of things, as concerned treason 
in all its horror? In Sir Matthew Hale’s 
time, the regicide Harrison, when the execu- 
tioner was in the act of disembowelling him, 
rose and gave that functionary a blow in the 
face. Hugh Peters, after being carried ona 
sledge to the scaffold, was made to sit thereon 
within the rails, to behold the execution cf 
Cook, who had been attorney of the Com- 
monwealth, and we are told that when Cook 
was cut down alive, and brought to be quar- 
tered, Colonel Turner ordered the sheriff’s 
men to bring Peters near, that he might see 
it; and by-and-by the hangman came to him 
all besmeared in blood, and rubbing his 
bloody hands together, he tauntingly asked, 
Come, how do you like it? He replied, 





Friend, you do not well to trample on a dying 
man. 

More mildly Shenstone, in his ballad of 
Jemmy Dawson, executed for the Scotch Re- 
bellions, tells what reads like a true history 
of his sweetheart’s following him to execu- 
tion : 


** And severed was that beauteous neck, 
Round which her arms had fondly closed; 
And mangled was that faithful breast 
On which her love-sick head reposed. 
And ravished was that constant heart, 
She did to every heart prefer; 
For though it could its king forget, 
*T was true and loyal still to her. 
Amid those unrelenting flames, 
She bore his constant heart to see.’’ 


These couplets on treason are more harm- 
less than a certain treasonable couplet made 
by a poor schoolmaster named Collynbore, 
who was in the reign of Richard the Second 
beheaded and quartered, as the chronicler 
Grafton tells, ‘* for making a small ryme.”’ 
Ilis misfortune was that the exigency of his 
verse compelled him to put hog when he 
meant boar ; he could not help it for the life 
of him, and paid his life as penalty. Thus 
ran the small rhyme : 


** The Rat, the Cat, and Lovell our Dog 
Rule all England under the Hog ;”’ 


‘* meaning by the Hog,”’ says Grafton, ‘ the 
dreadful wild Bore which was the King’s 
cognizance, and because the first line ended 
in dog, the metrician could not, observing 
the regiment of meeter, ende the second verse 
in Bore, but called the Bore an Hogge.”’ 

When a traitor was condemned to be hung, 
drawn, and quartered, that sentence was 
commonly preceded by the order that he 
should be carried on a hurdle to the place of 
execution. This hurdle was a merciful in- 
vention of the monks. The original sen- 
tence had been that the object of a royal ven- 
geance should be dragged at the tail of a 
horse over the stones and through the mud, 
and so brought. already bruised and bleed- 
ing, to his death. In this way Prince David 
was drawn through Shrewsbury, and Wal- 
lace through London. Monks seem to have 
suggested the humane interposition of a hur- 
dle, for in the reign of Edward the Third a 
judge, in condemning a criminal, is reported 
to have given especial order that ‘ neither 
friars nor others ’’ should dare to help the 
culprit with anything to rest upon in the 
drawing to the gallows. 

We add only one more note from Professor 
Amos’ suggestive book, and that must be 
about the affixing of the heads of traitors 
upon Temple Bar. The heads of the per- 
sons convicted of the Scotch Rebellion in 
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1745 were affixed on Temple Bar, until the 
place was #o full, that the remaining heads 
were sent to Carlisle for a like exhibition. 
In the newspaper called the Post Boy, is the 
following notice for May 18th, 1723, respect- 
ing Layer’s head : ‘* His head was carried to 
Newgate in order to be parboiled, and affixed 
upon Temyle Bar this day.” 

Surely it is no matter of regret for us that 
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in the course of time there are so many 
changes, 80 many ruins, 80 many monuments 
of social or judicial wisdom— 

‘*That as things wiped out with a sponge, do 

perish,”’ 

Time, we are happy to know, still brandishes 
his sponge, and still there exist judicial curi- 
osities, doomed to, we hope, prompt efface- 
ment, 





Paysic, Law, anD Divinity.—‘‘ We may 
puzzle ourselves,’’ says Sanderson, ‘in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, dive into the mysteries of all 
arts and sciences, especially ingulph ourselves 
deep in the studies of those three highest profes- 
sions of Physic, Law, and Divinity; for Physic, 
search into the writings of Hippocrates, Galen 
and the Methodists, of Avicen and the Emperics, 
of Paracelsus and the Chemists; for Law, wrestle 
through the large bodies of both laws civil and 
canon, with the vast tomes of Glosses, Reperto- 
ries, Responses and Commentaries thereon, and 
take in the Reports and Year-books of our Com- 
mon Law to boot; for Divinity, get through a 
course of Councils, Fathers, Schoolmen, Cusuists, 
Expositors, Controversers of all sorts and sects; 
when all is done, after much weariness to the 
flesh, and (in comparison hereof) little satisfac- 
tion to the mind (for the more knowledge we 
gain by all this travel, the more we discern our 
own ignorance, and thereby but increase our 
own sorrow), the short of all is this; and when 
I have said it, I have done; you shall evermore 
find, try it when you will, 


*¢ Temperance the best Physio, 
Patience the best Law, 


an 
A Good Conscience the best Divinity.”? 


Curse oF Iti-corren Wratru. — There is 
such a curse goes along with an ill-gotten estate, 
that he that leaves such a one to his child, doth 
but cheat and deceive him, makes him believe 
he has left him wealth, but has withal put such 
a canker in the bowels of it, that it is sure to eat 
it out, Would to God it were as generally laid 
to heart, as it seems to be generally taken notice 
of! Then surely parents would not account it 
a reasonable motive to unjust dealing, that they 
may thereby provide for their children; for this 
is not a way of providing for them: nay, ’tis 
the way to spoil them of whatever they have 
lawfully gathered for thems the least mite of 
unlawful gain being of the nature of leaven, 
which sours the whole lump, bringing down 
eurses upon all a man possesseth.— Whole 
Duty of Man. 





DANGER oF Unwise Taxation. —‘* A legis- 
lator who would act prudently,’’ says Michaelis, 
‘can hardly be too tender to the consciences of 
his people in the imposition of taxes: for if they 
once learn to tamper with conscience, they.ca: 
it always farther and farther, till the moral 
character of the whole nation becomes corrupted 
to a certain pitch; and then the collection of the 
taxes requires so many overseers, comptrollers, 
and other officers, that not only is the freedom 
of every individual, however honest, laid under 
irksome restraints, but the greater part of the 
revenue raised, is actually exhausted in the pay- 
ment of harpies of these descriptions instead of 
going to the public service.’’ — Commentaries 
on the Laws of Moses. 


Evi or Returnina Insunies.— To do another 
man a diskindness merely because he has done 
me one, serves to no good purpose, and to many 
ill ones. For it contributes nothing to the rep- 
aration of the first injury (it being impossible 
that the act of any wrong should be rescinded, 
though the permanent effect may), but instead 
of making up the breach of my happiness, it 
encreases the objects of my pity, by bringing in 
a new misery into the world more than was be- 
fore; and occasions fresh returns of malice, one 
begetting another like the encirclings of dis- 
turbed water, till the evil becomes fruitful and 
multiplies into a long succession, a genealogy of 
mischiefs.— John Norris. 


LOYALISTS AT THE RESTORATION. —‘* We have 
had mercies indeed great and glorious,’’ says 
South, ‘‘in his majesty’s restoration : but have 
those been any gainers by the deliverance, who 
were the greatest losers by the war? No(ina 
far different sense from that of the scripture), 
to him only that has shall be given, and he 
shall have more abundanily. But if a man’s 
loyalty has stript him of his estate, his interest, 
or his relations, then, like the lame man at the 
ng Bethesda, every one steps in before 

im.”? 
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ESCAPE OF AN AUSTRIAN PRISONER. 


Fetice Orsm1, who lately so happily ef- 
fected his eseape from the Castle of St. 
Gregorio, Mantua, has, in a letter to a friend, 
given an account of the means by which he 
contrived to get free. Arrested at Herman- 
stadt in December, 1854, Orsini was carried 
heavily chained in a cart to Vienna. After 
numerous examinations, in which it ap- 
peared that the Austrian Government knew 
everything concerning him, in March, ’55, 
be was sent to Mantua, and, with sentence 
of death passed upon him for revolutionary 
intrigues at Milan in ’54, he was confined 
in the Castle of St. Gregorio, in a cell six 
feet long by three broad. The window, 
barred in with a double row of iron bars, 
was six feet from the flooring inside, and 
about ninety feet frum the ground outside. 
Nevertheless Orsini Sdnthnined upon attempt- 
ing’@n escape. By some means or other he 
had possessed himself of six fine saws. About 
the end of January, ’56, he writes : 


*¢ T was put into cell No. 4, the worst in the 
castle, and I despaired of ever being able to 
escap®; the window was more than two yards 
from the ground, and to work at it [ was 
obliged to stand on the back of my chair. The 
rows of iron bars were a yard apart; the out- 
side grating being one-tenth of the distance be- 
yond. The bars were extremely thick, especial- 
ly the inside ones, and the height from the 
window to the level of the ditch was thirty 
yards —I myself measured it with a string. 

**T could not work at night, because the noise 
of the saws, though very slight, would have 
been heard by the sentinel, who after the half- 
past nine o’clock visit came every five minutes 
to the door. I worked therefore in the daytime, 
and my ear had become so accustomed to the 
step of the sentinel that before he opened the 
door I always contrived to get down and put 
my chair in its place, and sometimes I would be 
walking up and down humming. I covered 
over the marks of my work with brick powder 
mixed with black wax and bread. By thus 
working in the daytime in the intervals of the 
visits, in twenty-four days I had cut away seven 
of the outside bars, and one of the inside ones, 
where they were fixed into the wall, and from 
the wall I had extracted eight bricks, which 1 
hid in the straw of my mattrass. As for the 
cord, I had thought of that before. On the Ist 
of February I kept back, without their knowing, 
the sheets that I ought to have sent away to the 
wash, and on the lst of March I kept back the 
towels, which were as wide as the sheets and a 
little longer, and by cutting these in strips I 
was able, on the 27th of March, to make my 
cord, fastening it with sailor’s knots. I let it 
down into the ditch to try its length, and found 
it even longer than necessary. The 28th and 
29th I passed in great fear of discovery, being 
more than usually persecuted by the attentions 
of the sentinel, so that I could not attempt my 
escape. I therefore pretended during those two 





days to be ill, and did not rise from my bed, for 
fear they might chance to examine my straw 
mattrass,. They had ceased, in my case, to ex- 
amine the bars. At half-past nine on the 
evening of the 29th, at the usual visit from the 
capo custode, I pretended to be asleep ; but the 
moment they were gone, and while they were 
going the round of the other visits, and so mak- 
ing some noise, J rapidly removed the iron bars 
I had cut — made up two little bundles of nec- 
essary clothing — fastened the cord to one of 
the remaining bars —let it down all its length 
— hid in the straw the bars I had removed, and 
then lay still again till the second visit, at half- 
past one. I again pretended to be asleep, and 
the instant they were gone I rose, and quite 
calmly proceeded to let myself down by the 
cord. When within six feet from the ground [ 
felt I could no longer sustain myself. I looked 
at the depth below me, and let myself drop. A 
sort of swoon came over me. I however moist- 
ened my mouth with an orange I had had the 
precaution to have upon me, and lay for some 
moments quiet to recover myself. I then dressed 
myself, and wandered round and round the 
castle seeking some means to get out of the 
ditch, but I had so hurt my foot in the fall that 
I could scarcely walk. I hoped to escape from 
the ditch into the lake, but the entrance to the 
lake was barred by a grating. I then endea- 
vored, with the help of ¢wo nails, to scale the 
wall of the ditch, about six feet high, and 
had almost reached the top when the foot I had 
hurt failed me, and I fell to the bottom. For- 
tunately there had lately been a little water in 
the ditch, and the soft mud prevented the sen- 
tinels hearing the noise of my falt. I remained 
there in the dread of being retaken till five in 
the morning, when the city gites were opened 
and then some people went by. I called to, 
them, saying that the night before I had been 
drunk and fallen into the ditch, and begged 
them to help me out. Some refused, but at 
last some bolder ones helped me, and I was 
dragged out with much difficulty, as I could 
scarcely help myself. My hands were cut in 
many places, I was very lame, and covered 
with the mud of the ditch above the waist, yet 
in that condition I had to cross the bridge with- 
in gunshot of the.castle. What happened after 
that I must not tell. In eight days I was in 
Switzerland, and able for the first time to attend 
to my foot. What the Austrians would have 
done or given to get Me again you can imagine. 
Police circular circular, and telegraphic 
raphie dispatch. ll 
ately stopped and opened 
at the post-o and perquisitions made in 
every part of Mantua, but this did not. prevent 
the citizens from openly rejoicing over my 
escape. We shall now soon meet. i 
** May 20, 1856. Fe.ice Orsrnt.”* 
In this interesting account a remarkable 
fact strikes one in evidence of the popular 
feeling of Italy, as evinced in the assistance 
given to Orsini by the people in Lombardy, 
in spite of every offer of-reward or threat of 
punishment. — The Press. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE ATHELINGS; OR, THE THREE GIFTS. 
PART I. 


On of them is very pretty — you can see 
that ata glance: under the simple bonnet, 
and through the thin little veil, which throws 
no cloud upon its beauty, shines the sweetest 
girl’s face imaginable. It is only eighteen 

ears old, and not at all of the heroical cast, 

ut it brightens like a passing sunbeam 
through all the sombre line of ngers, 
and along the dull background of this ordi- 
nary street. There is no resisting that sweet 
unconscious influence: people smile when 
they pass her, unawares; it is a natural 
homage paid involuntarily to the young, 
sweet, innocent loveliness, unconscious of its 
own power. People pave smiled upon her 
all her days ; she thinks it is because every- 
body is amiable, and seeks no further for a 
cause. 

The other one is not very pretty; she is 
twenty : she is taller, paler, not so bright of 
natural expression, yet as far from bein 
commonplace as can be. They are dr 
entirely alike, thriftily dressed in brown 
merino, with little cloaks exact to the same 
pattern, and bonnets of which every bow of 
ribbon outside, and every little pink rosebud 
within, is a complete fac-simile of its sister 
bud andbow. ‘They have little paper-parcels 
in their hands each of them; they are about 
the same height, and not much different in 
age ; and to see these twin figures, so entirely 
resembling each other, passing along at the 
same inconsistent youthful pace, now rapid 
and now lingering, you would scarcely be 
prepared for the characteristic in 
their looks and in their min 

It is a spring afternoon, ¢ cold, 
and lamps and shop-windo d 
be inning to shine through the ruddy twi- 
light. This is a suburban sige, with shops 
here and there, and so ine’ of houses 
igen. The hou ced with 

front gardens,’’ str enriched 
with a few smoky eve flower-pots 
ignorant of flowers ; ps are of a 
highly miscellaneous c , adapted to 
the wants of the locality. Vast London 
roars and travails far away to the west and 
tothe north. This is Islington, a mercantile 
and clerkish suburb. The people on the om- 
nibuses — and all the omnibuses are top-heavy 
with outside ngers— are peo le from 
the City ; and at this time in the afternoon, 
¢ a general principle, everybody is going 

ome. . 





CHAPTER I.—~BELLEVUB. 


The two sisters, by a common consent, 
come to a sudden pause; it is before a toy- 
shop; and it is easy to discover by the die 
cussion which follows that there are certain 
smaller people who form an important part 
of the household at home. 

‘‘Take this, Agnes,’’ said the beautiful 
sister; ‘* see how pretty! and they could 
both play with this; but only Bell would 
care for the doll.”’ 

‘Tt is Bell’s turn,”’ said Agties; ‘* Beau 
had the last one. This we could our- 
selves, for I know mamma has a piece 
of their last new frocks. The blue eyes ate, 
the best. Stand at the door, Marian; and 
look for my father, and I will buy it; but 
tell me first which they will like best.’ 

This was not an easy question. Thesisters 
made a long and anxious survey of the win- 
dow, varied by occasional glances behind 
them ‘ to see if papa was coming,”’ and con- 
cluded bya rapid decision on Agnes’ part 
in favor of one of the ugliest of the dolls. 
But still papa did not come: and the girls 
were proceeding on their way with the doll, 
a soft:and shapeless parcel, added to their 
former burdens, when a rapid step came up 
behind them, and a clumsy boy plunged upon 
the shoulder of the elder. ; 

**Q, Charlie! ”’ exclaimed Agnes in an 
aggrieved but undoubting tone. She did 
not need to look round. Thi# big young 
brother was unmistakable in his salutation. 

“*T say, my father’s past,’’ said Charlie. 
‘¢ Won’t he be pleased to find you two girls 
out? _ What do you wander about so late for? 
it’s getting dark. I call that foolish, when 


ly|you might be out, if you pleased, all’the 


day.” 

% My boy, you do not know anything about 
it,”’ said the elder sister with dignity ; ‘‘ and 
you shall go by yourself if you do not walk 
Pope here! people are looking at us; 
they never looked at us till you came.” 

‘* Charlie is so handsome,’’ said Marian 
laughing, as they all turned a corner, and, 
emancipated from the public observation, ran 
along the quiet street, a straggling group, 
one now Poe, before, and now lagging 
behind. This big boy, however, so far from 
being handsome, was strikingly the opposite. 
He had large, loose, ill-compacted limbs, like 
most young animals of a large growth, and 
a face which might be called clever, power- 
ful, or good-humored, but, certainly was, 
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without any dispute, uely. He was of dark 
complexion, had natural furrows in his brow, 
and a mouth, wide with fun and happy tem- 
per at the present moment, which could close 
with indomitable obstinacy when occasion 
served. No fashion could have made Charlie 
Atheling fashionable ; but his plain apparel 
looked so much plainer and coarser than his 
sisters’, that it had neither neatness nor grace 
to redeem its homeliness. He was seventeen, 
tall, big, and somewhat clumsy, as unlike as 
possible to the girls, who had a degree of 
natural and simple gracefulness not very 
common in their sphere. Charlie’s mascu- 
line development was unequivocal ; he was 
a thorough boy now, and would be a manful 
man. 

‘¢ Charlie boy, have you been thinking? ”’ 
asked Agnes suddenly, as the three once more 
relapsed into a sober pace, and pursued their 
homeward way together. There was the 
faintest quiver of ridicule in the elder sister’s 
voice, and Marian looked up for the answer 
with a smile. The young gentleman gave 
some portentous hitches of his broad shoul- 
ders, twisted his eyebrows into ominous 
puckers, set his teeth—and at last burst 
out with indignation and unrestrained vehe- 
mence — 

‘¢ Have I been thinking?— to be sure! 
but I can’t make anything of it, if I think 
forever.’’ 

*¢ You are worse than a woman, Charlie,’’ 
said the pretty Marian; ‘ you never can 
make up your mind.” 

“‘ Stuff!’ cried the big boy loudly ; ‘ it 
isn’t making up my mind, it’s thinking 
what will do. You girls know nothing 
about it. I can’t see that one thing ’s better 
than another, for my part. One man suc- 
ceeds and another man’s a failure, and yet 
the one ’s as good a fellow and as clever to 
work as the other. I don’t know what it 
means.”” 

‘¢So I suppose you will end with bein 
misanthropical and doing nothing,’ sai 
Agnes ; ‘‘and all Charlie Atheling’s big in- 


tentions will burst, like Beau’s soap-bubbles. 
I would not have that.” 

‘«*T won’t have that, and so you know very 
well,’’ said Charlie, who was by no means 
indisposed for a quarrel. ‘‘ You are always] i 


ravating, you girls—as if you knew 
cnything a dt ith I'll tell ae what; I 
don’t mind how it is, but I’m a man to be 

something, as sure as I live.’’ 
‘¢ You are not a man at all, r little 
Charlie — you are only a boy,’’ said Marian. 
** And we are none of us so sure to live 
that we should swear by it,’’ said Agnes. 
“If you are to be something, you should 

speak better sense than that.”’ 
“ Q, a nice pair of tutors you are!’’ cried 





Master Charlie. ‘I’m bigger than the two 
of you put together—andI’maman. You 
may be as envious as you like, but you can- 
not alter that.’’ 

Now, though the girls laughed, and with 
great contempt scouted the idea of being 
envious, it is not to bedenied that some small 
morsel of envy concerning masculine privi- 
leges lay in the elder sister’s heart. It was 


said at home that Agnes was clever—this - 


was her distinction in the family ; and Agnes 
having a far-away perception of the fact, 
tly longed for some share of those won- 
erful imaginary advantages which ‘ opened 
all the world,’’ as she herself said, to a 
man’s ambition ; she colored a little with in- 
voluntary excitement, while Marian’s sweet 
and merry laugh still rang in her ear. 
Marian could afford to laugh — for this beau- 
tiful child was neither clever nor ambitious, 
and had in all circumstances the sweetest 
faculty of content. 

‘‘ Well, Charlie, a man can do anything,”’ 
said Agnes; ‘* we are obliged to put up with 
trifles. If I were a man,I should be con- 
tent with nothing less than the greatest —I 
know that! ”’ 

‘“‘Stuff!’’ answered the big boy once 
more ; ‘‘ you may romance about it as you 
like, but I know better. Who is to care 
whether you are content or not? You must 
be only what you can, if you were the great- 
est hero in the world.”’ 

**T do not know, for my part, what you 
are talking of,’’ said Marian. ‘Is this all 
about what you are going to do, Charlie, 
and because you cannot make up your mind 
whether you will be a clerk in papa’s office, 
or go to old Mr. Foggo’s to learn to be a 
lawyer? I don’t see what heroes have to do 
with it either one way or other. You ought 
to go to your business quietly, and be ¢on- 
tent. wy should you be better than 


was unanswerable. Charlie 
t shoulders, and made mar- 
; but replied mong. Agnes 
iy in a temporary abstractign ; 
nadvance. The street 
of those quietes 
are to be found 
at towns. The soli- 
quite apart, some in 
airs — de semi-detached, accord- 
ing to the propePuescription — stood in gen- 
teel retirement within low walls and minia- 
ture shrubberies. There was nothing ever 
to be seen in this stillest of inhabited places 
—therefore it was called Bellevue ; and the 
inhabitants veiled their parlor windows be- 
hind walls and boarded railings, lest their 
rivacy should be invaded by the vulgar vis- 
lon of butcher, or baker, or green-grocer’s 


only half- 
suburban 


tary little 
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boy. Other eyes than those of the aforesaid 
professional. people never disturbed the com- 
posure of Laurel Cot and Myrtle Cot- 
tage, Elmtree Lodge and Halcyon House — 
wherefore the last new house had a higher 
wall and a closer railing than any of its pre- 
decessors; and it was edifying to observe 
everybody’s virtuous resolution to see noth- 
ing where there was visibly nothing to see. 
At the end of this closed-up and secluded 
place, one light, shining from an unshuttered 
window, made a gleam of cheerfulness 


through the respectable gloom. Here you 


could see shadows large and small moving 
upon the white blind — could see the candles 
shifted about, and the sudden reddening of 
the stirred fire. A wayfarer, when by chance 
there was one, could scarcely fail to pause 
with a-momentary sentiment of neighborship 
and kindness opposite this shining window. 
It was the only evidence in the darkness of 
warm and busy human life. This was the 
home of the three young Athelings —as yet 
the centre and boundary of all their pleas- 
ures, and almost all their desires, 


CHAPTER II.-- HOMB. 


Tue house is old for this locality —larger 
than this family could have afforded, had it 
been in better condition, —a cheap house 
out of repair. It is impossible to see what 
is the condition of the little garden before 
the door; but the bushes are somewhat 
straggling, and wave their long arms about 
in the rising wind. There is a window on 
either side of the door, and the house is but 
two stories high: it is the most common- 
place of houses, perfectly comfortable and 
uninteresting, so far as one may judge from 
without. Inside, the little hall is merely a 
passage, with a door on either side, a long 
row of pees fastened against the wall, and a 
strip of brightly-painted oil-cloth on the 
floor. The parlor door is open — there are 
but two olen, yet the place is bright ; and 
in it is the lighted window which shines so 
cheerily into the street. The father sits by 
the fire in the only easy-chair which this 
apartment boasts; the mother moves about 
on sundry nameless errands, of which she 
herself could scarcely give a just explanation ; 
yet somehow that comfortable figure passing 
in and out through light and shadow adds 
an additional charm to the warmth,and com- 
fort of the place. Two little oh 
pla ing on the rug before the 
ittle children, twins scarcely two. 

—one of them. caressing the slipy 

of Mr. Atheling,*the other seated upon a 
great papar book fulPof little pictures, which 
serves at once as amusement for the little 
mynd: and repose for theehubb 

ey are rosy, ruddy, 

brightened a fireside ; 

lieve they are of the sat aly as Charlie 
and Agnes and Marian. For there is a woe- 
ful gap between the elder and the younger 
children of this house — an interval of 
heavy, tardy, melancholy years, the records 
of which are written, many names, upon 
one gravestone, and upon the hearts of these 
two cheerful people, among their children at 
their own hearth. They have lived through 
their day of visitation, and come again into 


imps, as ever 
j hard to be- 


the light beyond ; but it is easy to under- 
stand the peculiar tenderness with which 
father and mother bend over these last little 
children — angels of consolation — and how 
everything in the house yields to the pretty 
childish caprice of Little Bell and little 
Beau. ° 

Yes, of course you have found it out: 
everybody finds it out at the first glance; 
everybody returns to it with unfailing criti- 
cism, To tell the truth, the house is a very 
cheap house, being so large aone. Had it 
been in good order, the Athelings could 
never have pretended to such a ‘ desirable 
family residence ”’ as this house in Belleyue ; 
and so you perceive this room has been pa- 
pered by Charlie and the girls and Mrs. 
Atheling. It is a very pretty paper, and 
was a great bargain; but unfortunately it 
is not matched — one half of the pattern, in 
two or three, places, is hopelessly divorced 
from the other half. They were very zeal- 
ous, these amateur workpeople, but they 
were not born paperhangers, and, with the 
best intentions in the world, have drawn the 
walls awry. At the time Mrs. Atheling was 
extremely mortified, and Agnes overcome 
with humiliation ; but Charlie and Marian 
thought it very good fun; papa burst into 
shouts of laughter ; Bell and Beau chorussed 
lustily, and at length even the unfortunate 
managers of the work forgave themselves. 
It never was altered, because a new paper is 
an important consideration where so many. 


.| new frocks, coats, and bonnets are perpetu- 


ally wanting ; everybody becaine accustomed 
to it; it was an unfailing source of family 
witticism ; and Mrs. Atheling came to find 
so much relaxation from her other cares in 
the constant mental effort to piece together 
the disjointed pattern, that even to her there 
was consolation in this dire and lamentable 
failure. Few strangers came into the family- 
room, but every visitor who by chance entered 
it, with true human 
eyes from the comfort and neatness of 








perversity turned big 


apartment, and from the bright faces of itsoc~ 
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cupants, to note the flowers and arabesques of 
the pretty paper, wandering all astray over 
this unfortunate wall. 

Yet it was a pretty scene — with Marian’s 
beautiful face at one side of the table, and 
the bright intelligence of Agnes at the other 
—the rosy children on the rug, the father 
reposing from his day's labor, the mother 
busy with her sweet familiar never-ending 
cares ; even Charlie, ugly and characteristic, 
added to the family completeness. The head 
of the house was only a clerk ina merchant's 
office, with a modest stipend of two hundred 

unds a-year. All the necessities of the 

amily, young and old, had to be supplied 
out of this humble income. You may sup- 
there was not much over, and that the 
ousehold chancellor of the exchequer had 
enough to do, even when assisted by that 
standing committee with which she consulted 
solemnly over every little outlay. The com- 
mittee was prudent, but it was not infallible. 
Agnes, the leading member, had extravagant 
notions. Marian, more careful, had still a 
weakness for ribbons and household embel- 
lishments, bright and clean and new. Some- 
times the committee en permanence was ab- 
ruptly dismissed by its indignant president, 
charged with revolutionary sentiments, and 
a total ignorance of moana’ financial princi- 
ples. Now and then there occurred a mo- 
netary crisis. On the whole however, the 
domestic kingdom was wisely governed, and 
the seven Athelings, parents and children, 
lived and pros , found it possible to have 
even holiday dresses, and books from the cir- 
culating library, ribbons for the girls, and 
toys for the babies, out of their two hundred 
pounds a-year. 

Tea was on the table ; yet the first thing 
to be done was to open out the little paper 
parcels, which proved to contain enclosures 
no less important than those very ribbons, 
which the finance committee had this morn- 
ing decided upon as indispensable. Mrs. 
Atheling unrolled them carefully, and held 
them out to the light. She shook her head ; 
they had undertaken this serious responsibil- 
— by themselves, these rash imprudent 

irls. 
. ‘¢ Now, mamma, what do you think? I 
told you we could choose them; and the 
man said they were half as dear again six 
months ago,’’ cried the triumphant Marian. 

Again Mrs. Atheling shook her head. 
*« My dears,’’ said the careful mother, ‘* how 
do you think such a color as that can last 
till June? ”’ 

This solemn question somewhat appalled 
the youthful purchasers. ‘It is a very 

retty color, mamma,”’ said Agnes, doubt- 
y. 


** So it is,’’ said the candid critic, “ but 
you know it will fade directly. I 
told you ao. Itisonly fit for people w 
have a dozen bonnets, and can afford to 
change them. Iam quite surprised at you, 

irls; you ought to have known a great deal 
tter. Of course the color will fly directly ; 
the first sunny day will make an end of that. 
But J cannot help it you know ; and, faded 
or not faded, it must do till June.”’ 

The girls exchanged glances of discomfi- 
ture. ‘Till June!’’ said Agnes; ‘‘ and it 
is only March now. Well, one never knows 
what may happen before June.”’ 

This was but indifferent consolation, but 
it brought Charlie to the table to twist the 
unfortunate ribbon, and let loose his opinion. 
‘They ought to wear wide-awakes. ‘That’s 
what they ought to have,”’ said Charlie. 
‘¢ Who cares for all that trumpery? not old 
Foggo, I’m sure, nor Miss Willsie ; and they 
are all the people we ever see.”’ 

‘*‘ Hold your peace, Charlie,’ said Mra, 
Atheling, ‘‘ and don’t say old Foggo, you 
rude boy. He is the best friend you have, 
and a real gentleman ; and what would your 

pa do with such a set of children about 

im, if Mr. Foggo did not drop in now and 
then for some sensible conversation. It will 
be a long time before you try to make your- 
self company for papa.”’ 

‘* Foggo is not so philanthropical, Mary,”’ 
said papa, for the first time interposing ; ‘* he 
has an eye to something else than sensible 
conversation. However, be quiet and sit 
down you set of children, and let us have 
some tea.” 

The ribbons accordingly were lifted away, 
and placed in a heap upon a much-used 
work-table which stood inthe window. The 
kettle sang by the fire. The tea was made. 
Into two small chairs of wicker-work, raised 
upon high stilts to reach the table, were 
hoisted Bell and Beau. The talk of these 
small interlocutors had all this time been in- 
cessant, but untranslatable. It was the unan- 
imous opinion of the family Atheling that 

ou could ‘‘ make out every word’’ spoken 
y these little pcouege and thatthey were 
uite remarkable in their intelligibility ; yet 
wand were difficulties in the way, and every- 
body had not leisurefor the close study of 
this peculiar , nor the abstract at- 
tention necessary fer a proper comprehension 


of all its happy a So Bell and Beau, 
pu 


to the genera ic, were but a merry little 


‘chorus to the family drama, interrupting 
nothing, and being interrupted by nobody. 
Like crickets and singing-birds, and all mu- 
sical creatures, their happy din grew louder 
as the conversation rose; but there was not 





one member of this loving circle who ob- 
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to have his voice drowned in the jubi- 

t uproar of those sweet small voices, the 
unceasing music of this happy house. 

After tea, it was Marian’s * turn,” as it 
appeared, to put the little orchestra to bed. 
It was well fur the little cheeks that they 
were made of a more elastic material than 
those saintly shrines and reliquaries which 
pious pilgrims wore away with kissing ; and 
Charlie, mounting one upon each shoulder, 
carried the small couple up-stairs. It was 
touching to see the universal submission to 
these infants ; the house had been very sad 
before they came, and these twin blossoms 
had ushered into a second summer the be- 
reaved and heavy household life. 

When Bell and Beau were satisfactorily 
asleep and disposed of, Mrs. Atheling sat 
down to her'sewing, as is the wont of exem- 
plary mothers. Papa found his occupation 
in a newspaper, from which now and then 
he read a scrap of news aloud. Charlie, 
busy about some solitary study, built him- 
self round with books ata side-table. Ag- 
nes and Marian, with great zeal and some 
excitement, laid their heads together over the 
trimming of their bonnets. The ribbon was 
very pretty, though it was unprofitable; 

erhaps in their secret hearts these girlsliked 
it better for its unthrifty delicacy, but they 
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were too ** well brought up ”’ to own to any 
such perverse feeling. At any rate, they 
were very much cuncerned about their pretty 
otcupation, and tried a hundred different 
fashions before they decided upon the plain- . 
est and oldest fashion of all. ‘They had taste 
enough to make their plain little straw-bon- 
nets very pretty to look at, but were no more 
skilled in millinery than in paperhanging, 
and timid of venturing upon anything new. 
The night flew on to all of them in these 
quiet businesses; and Time went more 
heavily through many a festive and courtly 
place than he did through this little parlor, 
where there was no attempt at pleasure-mak- 
ing. When the bonnets were finished, it 
had grown late. Mr. Foggo had not come 
this night for any sensible conversation ; nei- 
ther had Agnes been tempted to join Charlie 
at the side-table, where lay a miscellaneous 
collection of papers, packed within an over- 
flowing blotting-book. her indisputable prop- 
erty. Agnes had other ambition than con- 
cerned the trimming of bonnets, and had 
spoiled more paper in her day than the pa- 
per of this parlor wall; but we pause till 
the morning to exhibit the gift of Agnes 
Atheling, how it was regarded, and what it 
was. 


CHAPTER III. —— AGNES. 


Dearest friend! most courteous reader 


suspend your judgment. It was not her 
fault. This poor child had no more blame in 
the matter than Marian had for her beauty, 
which was equally: involuntary. Agnes 
Atheling was not wise ; she had no particular 
ift for conversation, and none whatever for 
ogic; no accomplishments, and not a. very 
great deal of information. To tell the truth, 
while it was easy enough to discover what 
she had not, it was somewhat difficult to 
make out precisely what she had to distinguish 
her from other people. She was a good girl, 
but by no means a model one; full of im- 
patiences, resentments, and despairs now and 
then, as well as of hopes, jubilant and glori- 
ous, and a vague but grand ambition. She 
herself knew herself quite as little as any- 
body else did; for consciousness of power 
and prescience of famej if these are signs of 
genius, did not belong to Agnes. Yet genius, 
in some kind and degree, certainly did belong 
to her — for the girl had that strange faculty 
of expression which is as independent of 
education, knowledge, or culture as an 
wandering angel. When she had anything 
to say (upon paper), she said it with so 
much grace and beauty of language, that 
Mr. Atheling’s old correspondents puzzled 
and shook their gray heads over it, charmed 


and astonished without knowing why, and 
afterwards declared to each other that Athel- 
ing must be a clever fellow, though they 
had never discovered it before; and a clever 
fellow he must have been indeed, could he 
have clothed these plain sober seutiments of 
his in such a radiant investiture of fancy and 
youth. For Agnes was the letter-writer 
of the household, and in her young sincerity, 
and with her visionary delight in all things 
beautiful, was not content to make a dutifal 
inquiry, on her mother’s part, for an old 
ailing country aunt, or to convey a bit of 
city gossip to some clerkish contemporary of 
her father’s, without induing the humdrum 
subject with such a glow and glory of ex- 
pression that the original proprietors of the 
sentiment scarcely knew it in its dazzlin 
ei She had been letting her pearls an 
er diamonds drop from her lips after this 
fashion, with the prodigality of a young 
spendtbrift — only astonishing the respect- 
able people who were on letter-writing terms 
with Mr. and Mrs. Atheliny — for two or 
three years past. But time only strengthened 
the natural bent of this young creature, to 
whom Providence had given, almost her sole 
dower, that gift of speech which is so often - 
withheld from those who have the fullest and ' 
highest opportunity for its exercise. Agnes, 
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r girl! young, inexperienced, and unin- 
Dructed, hed = much wisdom to com- 
municate to the world —not much of any- 
thing, indeed, save the vague and splendid 
dreams — the variable, impossible, and in- 
consistent speculations of youth; but she 
had the gift, and with the gift she had the 
sweet spontaneous impulse which made it a 
delight. They were proud of her at home. 
Mr. and Mrs. Atheling, with the tenderest 
exultation, rejoiced over Marian, who was 

retty, and Agnes, who was clever; yet, 
oving these two still more than they admired 
them, they by no means realized the fact that 
the one had beauty and the other genius of a 
rare and unusual kind. We are even obliged 
to confess that at times their mother had 
compunctions, and doubted whether Agnes, 
a poor man’s daughter, and like to be a poor 
man’s wife, ought to be permitted so much 
time over that overflowing blotting-book. 
Mrs. Atheling, when her own ambition and 
pride in her child did not move her other- 
wise, pondered much whether it would not 
be wiser to teach the girls dressmaking or 
some other practical occupation, ‘‘ for they 
may not marry; and if anything should 
happen to William or me! — as of course we 
are growing old, and will not live forever,”’ 
she said to herself in her tender and anxious 
heart. But the girls had not yct learned 
dressmaking, in spite of Mrs. Atheling’s 
fears; and though Marian could “ cut out ”’ 


as well as her mother, and Agnes, more 


humble, worked with her needle to . the 
universal admiration, no speculations as to 
‘+ setting them up in business ’’ had entered 
the parental brain. So Agnes continued at 
the side-table, sometimes writing very rapidly 
and badly, sometimes copying out with the 
most elaborate care and delicacy — copying 
out even a second time, if by accident or mis- 
fortune a single blot came upon the well- 
beloved page. This occupation alternated 
with all manner of domestic occupations. 
The young writer was as far from being an 
abstracted personage as it is possible to con- 
ceive; and-from the momentous matter of 
the household finances to the dressing of the 
doll, and the childish play of Bell and Beau, 
nothing came amiss to the incipient author. 
With this sweet stream of common life around 
her, you may be sure her genius did her very 
little harm. 

And when all the domestic affairs were 
over— when Mr. Atheling had finished his 
newspaper, and Mrs. Atheling put aside her 
work-basket, and Mr. Foggo was out of the 
way — then was wont to look over his 
shoulder to his eldest child. ‘You may 
read some of your nonsense, if you like, 
Agnes,’’ said the household head; and it was 
Agnes’ custom upon this invitation, though 


not without a due d of coyness, to 
ther up her papers, Tom her chair into 


the corner, and read what she had written. 
Before Agnes began, Mrs. Atheling invari- 
ably stretched out her hand for her work- 
basket, and was invariably rebuked by her 
husband; but Marlan’s white hands rustled 
on unreproved, and Charlie sat still at his 
pet: It was popularly reported in the 
amily that Charlie kept on steadily learning 
his verbs even while he listened to Agnes 
story. He said so himself, who was the best 
authority ; but we by no means pledge our- 
selves to the truth of the statement. 

And so the young romance was read: 
there was some criticism, but more approval ; 
and in reality none of them knew what to 
think of it, any more than the youthful 
author did. They were too closely concerned 
to be cool judges, and, full of interest and 
admiration as they were, could not quite 
overcome the oddness and novelty of the idea 
that ‘‘our Agnes’? might possibly one day 
be famous, and write for the world. Mr. 
Atheling himself, who was most inclined to 
be critical, had the strangest confusion of 
feelings upon this subject, marvelling much 
within himself whether ‘ the child’’ really 
had this singular endowment, or if it was 
only their own partial judgment which mag- 
nified her powers. The family father could 
come to no satisfactory conclusion upon the 
subject, but still smiled at himself, and 
Wondered, when his daughter’s story brought 
tears to his eyes or sympathy or indignation 
to his heart. It moved le. without dispute, 
— it moved Mamma there, hastily rubbing 
out the moisture from the corner of her eyes. 
Even Charlie was disturbed over his gram- 
mar. ‘+ Yes,’’ said Mr. Atheling, ‘‘ but then 
you see she belongs to us; and though all 
this certainly never could have come into my 
head, yet it is natural I should sympathize 
with it ; but it is a very different thing when 
you think of the world.” 

So it was, as different a thing as possible; 
for the world had no anxious love to sharpen 
its criticism — did not care a straw whether 
the young writer was eloquent or nonsen- 
sical ; oe just in proportion to its indiffer- 
ence was like to be the leniency of its judg- 
ment. These people did not think of 
that; they made wonderful account of their 
own partiality, but never reckoned upon that 
hypercritical eye of love which will not be 
content with a questionable excellence ; and 
so they pondered and marvelled with an ex- 
citement half amusing and halfsolemn. What 
would other people think ? — what would be 
the judgment of the world? 

As for Agnes, she was as much amused as 





the rest at the thought of being ‘‘an au- 
thor,’’ and laughed, with her bright eyes 
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running over, at this grand anticipation ; for 
she was too young and too inexperienced to 
see more than a delightful novelty and un- 
usualness in her possible fame. In the mean 
time she was more interested in what she 


was about than in the result of it, and pleased 
herself with the turn of her pretty sentences, 
and the admirable orderliness of her manu 
script; for she was only a girl. 


CHAPTER IV: —~ MARIAN. 


Marian Arnetine had as little choice in 
respect to her particular endowment as her 
sister had ; less, indeed, for it cost her noth- 
ing — not an hour's thought or a moment’s 
exertion. She could not help shining forth 
80 fair and sweet upon the sober background 
of this family life ; she could not help charm- 
ing every stranger who looked into her 
sweeteyes. She was ofno particular ‘‘ style”’ 
of beauty, so far as we are aware ; she was 
even of no distinct complexion of loveliness, 
but wavered with the sweetest shade of un- 
certainty between dark and fair, tall and 
little. For hers was not the beauty of genius 
— it was not exalted and heroical expres- 
sion, — it was not tragic force or eloquence 
of features; it was something less distinct 
and more subtle even than these. Hair that 
caught the sunshine, and brightened under 
its glow; eyes which laughed a sweet re- 
sponse of light before the fair eyelids fell 
over them in that sweet inconsistent mingling 
of frankness and shyness which is the very 
charm of girlhood; cheeks as soft and 
bloomy and fragrant as any flower, — these 
seemed but the appropriate language in 
which alone this innocent, radiant, beautiful 
youth could find fit expression. For beauty 
of expression belonged to Marian as well as 
more obvious beauties; there was an entire 
sweet harmony between the language and 
the sentiment of nature upon this occasion. 
The face would have been beautiful still, 
had its possessor been a fool or discontented ; 
as it was, being only the lovely exponent of 
a heart as pure, happy, and serene as heart 
could be, the face was perfect. Criticism 
had nothing to do with an effect so sudden 
and magical: this young face shone and 
brightened like a sunbeam, touching the 
hearts of those it beamed upon. Mere ad- 
miration was scarcely the sentiment with 
which people looked at her; it was pure 
tenderness, pleasure, unexpected delight, 
which made the chance passengers in the 
street smile as they ed her by. Their 
hearts warmed to this fair thing of God’s 
making,— they ‘‘ blessed her unaware. ”’ 
Eighteen years old, and possessed of this rare 
gift, Marian still did not know what rude 
admiration was, though she went out day 
by day alone and undefended, and would 
not have faltered at going anywhere, if her 
mother bade or necessity called? She knew 
nothing of those stares and impertinent an- 





noyances which fastidious ladies sometimes 
complained of, and of which she had read in 
books. Marian asserted roundly, and with 
unhesitating confidence, that ‘ it was com- 
plete nonsense ’? —‘* it was not true ;’’ and 
went upon her mother’s errands through all 
the Islingtonian streets as safely as any hero- 
ine ever went through ambuscades and prisons. 
She believed in lovers and knights of romance 
vaguely, but fervently — believed even, we 
confess, in the melo-dramatic men who carry 
off fair ladies, and also in disguised princes 
and Lords of Burleigh; but knew nothing 
whatever, in her own most innocent and lim- 
ited experience, of any love but the love of 
home. And Marian had heard of bad men 
and bad women,—nay, knew, in Agnes’ 
story, the most impossible and short-sighted 
of villains —a true rascal of romance, whose 
snares were made on purpose for discovery, — 
but had no more fear of such than she had 
of lions and tigers, the Gunpowder Plot, or 
the Spanish Inquisition. Safe as among her 
lawful vassals, this young girl went and 
came— safe asin a citadel, dwelt in her fa- 
ther’s house, untempfed, untroubled, in the 
most complete and thorough security. So 
far as she had come upon the sunny and 
flowery way of her young life, her beauty 
had been no gift of peril to Marian, and she 
had no fear of what was to come. 

And no one is to suppose that Mrs. Athel- 
ing’s small means were strained to do honor 
to, or ‘‘set off,’ her pretty daughter. 
These good people, though they loved much 
to see their children happy and well esteemed, 
had no idea of any ae unnecessary efforts ; 
and Marian shone out of her brown merino 
frock, and her little pink rosebuds, as sweet- 
ly as ever shone a princess in the purple and 
pall of her high estate. Mrs. Atheling 
thought Marian ‘‘ would look well in any- 
thing,’”’ in the pride of her heart, as she 
pinched the bit of white lace round Marian’s 
neck when Mr. Foggo and Miss Willsie were 
coming to tea. It was indeed the general 
opinion of the household, and that other 
people shared it was engemers/ bt by 
the fact that Miss Willsie herself be for 
a pattern of that very little collar, which 
was so becoming. Marian gave the pattern 
with the greatest alacrity, yet protested that, 
Miss Willsie had many collars a great deal, 
prettier — which indeed was very true. ©. 

And Marian was her mother’s zealous ag 
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sistant in all household occupations — not 
more willing, but with more execution and 
practical power than Agnes, who, by dint of 
@ hasty anxiety for perfection, made an in- 
tolerable amount of blunders. Marian was 
more matter-of-fact, and knew better what 
she could do ; she was always busy, morning 
and night, keeping always in hand some 
morsel of fancy-work, with which to occupy 
herself ut irregular times after the ordinary 
work was over. Agnes also had bits of fan- 
¢ey-work in hand; but the difference herein 
between the two sisters was this, that Marian 
finished her pretty things, while Agnes’ un- 
completed enterprises were always turning 
up in some old drawer or work-table, and 
were never brought toaconclusion. Marian 
mace collars for her mother, Trills for Bell 
and Beau, and a very fine ea for Charlie ; 
which Charlie, having nothing to put in the 
same, rejected disdainfully: but it was a 
very rare thing indeed for Agnes to come to 
an end of any such labor. With Marian, 
too, lay the honor of far superior accuracy 
and precision in the important particular of 
* cutting out.’’ These differences furthered 
the ee division of labor, and the 
household work made happy progress under 
their united hands. 

To this we have only to add, that Marian 
Atheling was merry without being witty, 
and intelligent without being clever. She, 
too, was a good girl; but she also had her 
faults: she was sometimes saucy, very often 
self-willed, yet had fortunately thus far 
shown a sensible perception of cases which 
were beyond her own power of settling. She 
had the greatest interest in Agnes’ story- 
telling, but was extremely impatient to know 
the end before the beginning, which the hap- 
less young author wus not always in cireum- 





stances to tell; and Marian made countless 


CHAPTER V. 


Tuts big boy was about as far from being 
handsome as any ordinary imagination could 
conceive ; his large loose limbs, his big fea- 
tures, his swarthy complexion, though they 
were rather uglier in their present lndar 
ment than they were likely to be when their 

r was full-grown and a man, could 
never, by any chance gain him the moderate 
credit of good looks. He was not handsome 
emphatically, and yet there never was a more 
expressive face; that great furrowed brow 
of his went up in ripples and waves of laugh- 
ter when the young gentleman was so minded, 
and descended in rolls of cloud when there 


was occasion for such a change. His mouth 
was not a pretty mouth; the soft curve of 
Cupid’s bow, the proud Napoleonic curl, 
were as different as you could suppose from 


suggestions, interfering arbitrarily and vexa- 
tiously with the providence of fiction, and 
desiring all sorts of impossible rewards and 
punishments. But Marian’s was no quiet or 
superficial criticism : how she burned with 
indignation at that poor unbelievable villain ! 
—how she triumphed when all the good 
people put him down !— with what entire 
and fervid interest she entered into every- 
body’s furtune! It was worth while being 
present at one of these family readings, if 
only to see the flutter and tumult of sympa- 
thies which greeted the tale. 

And we will not deny that Marian had 
possibly a far-off idea that she was pretty — 
an idea just so indistinct and distant as to 
cause a momentary blush and sparkle—a 
momentary flutter, half of pleasure and half 
of shame, when it chanced to glide across her 
young unburdened heart ; but of her beaut 
and its influence this innocent girl had hon- 
estly no conception. Everybody smiled upon 
her everywhere. Even Mr. Foggo’s grave 
and saturnine countenance slowly brightened 
when her sweet face shone upon him. Marian 
did not suppose that these smiles had any- 
thing to do with her; she went upon her 
way with a joyous young belief'in the good- 
ness of everybody, except the aforesaid im- 
_— people, who were unspeakably black, 

yond anything that ever was painted, to 
the simple imagination of Marian. She had 
no great principle of abstract benevolence to 
make her charitable; she was strongly in 
favor of the instant and overwhelming pun- 
ishment of all these imaginary criminals; 
but for the rest of the world, Marian looked 
them all in the face, frank and shy and 
sweet, with her beautiful eyes. She was 
content to offer that small right. hand of 
kindliest rte guileless and unsus- 
pecting, to them all. 


—— CHARLIE. 


the indomitable and graceless upper-lip of 
Charlie Atheling. Yet when that obstinate 
feature came down in fixed and steady im- 
penetrability, a more emphatic expression 
never sat on the haughtiest curve of Greece. 
He was a tolerably good boy, but he had his 
foible. Charlie, we grieve to say, was obsti- 
nate—marvellously obstinate, unpersuad- 
able, and beyond tke reach of reasoning. If 
anything could have made this propeusity 
justitiable —as nothing could — make 
it more provoking — it was, that the big boy 
was very often in the right. Time after 
time, by force of circumstances, everybod 

else was driven to give in to him ; whether it 
really was by means of astute and secret 
calculation ef all the chances of the question, 





nobody could tell; but every one knew how 
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often Charlie’s opinion was confirmed by the 
course of events, and how very seldom his 
odd penetration was deceived. This, as a 
natural consequence, made everybody ve 
hot and very resentful who happened to dis- 
agree with Charlie, and caused a great 
amount of jubilation and triumph in the 
house on those occasions, unfrequent as they 
were, when his boyish infallibility was proved 
in the wrong. 

Yet Charlie was not clever. The house- 
uold could come to no satisfactory conclusion 
upon this subject. He did not get on with 
his moderate studies quicker or better than 
any ordinary boy of his yeérs. He had no 
special turn for literature either, though he 
he did not disdain Peter Simple and Mid- 
shipman Easy. These renowned productions 
of genius held the highest place at present in 
that remote corner 9f Charlie's interest which 
was reserved for the fine arts; but we are 
obliged to confess that this big boy had won- 
derfully bad taste in general, and could not 
atall appreciate the higher excellences of art. 
Besides all this, no inducement whatever 
could tempt Charlie to the writing of the 
briefest letter, or to any exercise of his pow- 
ers of composition, if any such powers be- 
longed to him. No, hecould not be clever— 
and yet —— ‘ 

They did not quite like to give up the 
uestion, the mother and sisters. They in- 
ulged in the loftiest flights of ambition for 

him, as heaven-aspiring, and built on as 


slender a foundation, as any bean-stalk of 


romance. They endeavored gently, with 
much anxiety and care, to make him clever, 
and to make him ambitious, after their own 
model; but this obstinate and self-willed 
individual was not to be coerced. So far as 
this matter went, Charlie had a certain 
affectionate contempt for them all, with their 
feminine fancies and imaginations. He said 
only ‘‘ stuff! ’? when he listened to the grand 
projects of the girls, and to Agnes’ flush of 
enthusiastic confidence touching that whole 
unconquered world which was open to ‘‘a 
man!’’ Charlie hitched his great shoulders, 
frowned down upon her with all the furrows 
of his brow, laughed aloud, and went off to 
his grammar. This same grammar he worked 
at with his usual obstinate steadiness. He 
had not a morsel of liking for ‘* his studies ;”’ 
but he ‘* went in ’’ at them doggedly, just as 
he might have broken stones or hewed wood, 
had that been a needful process. Nobody 
ever does know the secret of anybody else’s 
character till life and time have evolved the 
same ; 80 it is not wonderful that these good 
people were a little puzzled about Charlie, 
and did not quite know how to dispose of 
their obstinate big boy. 

Charlie himself however, we are glad to 





say, was sometimes moved to take his sisters 
into his confidence. They knew that some 
ambition did stir within that Titanic boyish 
frame. They were in the secret of the great 
discussion which was at present going on in 
the breast of Charlie, whose whole thoughts, 
to tell the truth, were employed about the 
momentous question — What he was to be? 
There was not a very wide chvice in his 
power. He was not seduced by the red coat 
and the black cout, like the ass of the prob- 
lem. The syrens of wealth and fame did 
not sing in Charlie’s ears, to tempt him to 
one course or another. Ile had two homely 

ibilities before him — a this, and a that. 

e had a stout intention to be something, and 
no such ignoble sentiment as content found 
place in Charlie’s heart; wherefore long, 
animated, and doubtful was the self-contro- 
versy. Do not smile, good youth, at Char- 
lie’s two chances—they are small in com-. 
parison of yours, but they were the only” 
chances visible to him ; the one was the mer- 
chant’s office over which Mr. Atheling pre- 
sided — head clerk, with his two hundred 
pounds a-year; the other was, grandilo- 
quently —by the girls, not by Charlie— 
called the law; meaning thereby, however, 
only the solicitor’s office, the lawful empire 
and domain of Mr. Foggo. Between these two 
legitimate and likely regions for making a 
fortune, Charlie wavered with a most doubt- 
ful and inquiring mind. Tis introduction to 
each was equally good; for Mr. Atheling 
was confidential and trusted, and Mr. Foggo, 
asa mysterious rumor went, was not only 
most entirely trusted and confidential, but 
even in secret a partner in the concern. 
Wherefore long and painful were the rumin- 
ations of Charlie, and marvellous the bal- 
ance which he made of precedent and 
example. Let nobody suppose, however, 
that this question was discussed in idleness, 
Charlie all this time was actually in the 
office of Messrs. Cash, Ledger & Co., his 
fyther’s employers. «He was there on a pro- 
bationary and experimental footing, but he 
was very far from making up his mind to 
remain. It was an extremely difficult argu- 
ment, although carried on solely in the 
deep invisible caverns of the young aspirant’s 
mind. : 

The same question, however, was also 
current in the family, and remained unde- 
cided by the household parliament. With 
much less intense and personal earnestness, 
‘* every body ’’ went over the for and against, 
and contrasted the different chances. Char- 
lie listened, but made no sign. When he 
had made up his own mind, the young 

tleman proposed to himself to signify his 
ecision publicly, and win over this com- 
mittee of the whole house to his view of the 
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question. In the mean time he reserved 
what he had to say ; but so far, it is certain 
that Mr. Foggo appeared more temptin 
than Mr. Atheling. The family father ha 
been twenty or thirty years at this business 
of his, and his income was two hundred 
unds —‘‘ that would not do for me,’’ said 
harlie ; whereas Mr. Foggo’s income, posi- 
tion, and circumstances, were alike a mys- 
tery, and might be anything. This had 
considerable influence in the argument, but 
was not conclusive ; for successful merchants 
were indisputably more numerous than suc- 
cessful lawyers, and Charlie was not aware 
how high a lawyer who was only an attorney 
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subject. In the mean time, however, pend- 
ing the settlement of this momentous ques- 
tion, Charlie worked at two grammars 
instead of one, and put all his force to his 
study. Force was the only word which could 
express the characteristic power of this boy, 
if even that can give a sufficient idea of it, 
He had no love for his French or for his 
Latin, yet learned his verbs with a manful 
obstinacy worthy of all honor ; and it is not 
easy to define what was the special gift of 
Charlie. It was not a describable thing, 
separate from his character, like honesty or 
like genius — it was his character, intimate 





could reach, and had his doubts upon the 


and not to be distinguished from himself. 


CHAPTER VI.-—~PAPA AND MAMMA. 


Tue father of this family, as we have al- 
ready said, was a clerk in a merchant’s office, 
“with a salary of two hundred pounds a-year. 
He was a man of fifty, with very moderate 
abilities, but character unimpeachable —a 
perfect type of his class—steadily marching, 
on in his common routine—doing all his 
duties without pretention — somewhat given 
to laying down the law in respect to business 
— holding a very grand opinion of the impor- 
tance of commerce in general, and of the 
marvellous undertakings of London in par- 
ticular. Yet this good man was not entirely 
circumscribed by his ‘‘ office.’? He had that 
native spring of life and healthfulness in 
him which belongs to those who have. been 
born in, and never have forgotten, the coun- 
try. The country, most expressive of titles ! 
— he had always kept in his recollection the 
fragrance of the ploughed soil, the rustle of 
the growing grass; so, though he lived in 
Islington, and had his office in the City, he 
was not a cockney —a happy and most en- 
viable distinction. His wife, too, was coun- 
try born and country bred ; and two ancestral 
houses, humble enough, yet standing always 
among the trees and fields, belonged to the im- 
agination of theirchildren. This was a great 
matter — for the roses on her grandmother’s 
cottage-wall bloomed perpetually in the fancy 
of Agnes ; and Marian and Charlie knew the 
wood where an once went a-nutting, as 
well as, though with a more ideal perception 
than, papa himself had known it. Even lit- 
tle Bell and Beau knew of a store of secret 
primroses blooming forever on a fairy bank, 
where their mother long ago, in the days of 
her distant far-off childhood, had seen them 
blow, and taken them into her heart. Happy 
primroses, that never faded! for all the 
children of this house had dreamed and gath- 
ered them in handfuls, yet there they were 
forever. It was strange how this link of 


the fancy of these children ; it gave them a 
region of romance, into which they could 
escape at all times. They did not know its 
coarser features, and they found refuge in it 
from the native vulgarity of their own sur- 
roundings. Happy effect to to all imagina- 
va people, of some ideal and unknown 
and. 

Fhe history of the family was a very com- 
mon one. ‘Two-and-twenty years ago, Wil- 
liam Atheling and Mary Ellis had ventured 
to marry, having only a very small income, 
limited prospects, and all the indescribable 
hopes and chances of youth. Then had 
come the children, joy, toil, and lamentation 
— then the way of life had opened up upon 
them, step by step; and they had fainted, 
and found it weary, yet, helpless and patient, 
had toiled on. They never had a chance, 
these good people, of running away from 
their fate. If such a desperate thought ever 
came to them, it must have been dismissed at 
once, being hopeless ; and they stood at their 
post under the heavy but needful compulsion 
of ordinary duties, living through many a 
heartbreak, bearing many a bereavement— 
voiceless souls, uttering no outcry except to 
theear of God. Now they had lived through 
their day of visitation. God had removed 
the cloud from their heads and the terror 
from their heart: their own youth was over, 
but the youth of their children, full of hopes 
and possibilities still brighter than their own 
had been, rejoiced these patient hearts; and 
the warm little hands of the twin babies, 
children of their old age, led them along 
with delight and hopefulness upon their own 
unwearying way. Such was the family 


story ; it was a story of life, very full, almost 
overflowing with the greatest and first emo- 
tions of humanity, but it was not what 

ple call eventful. The private record, like 
the family register, brimmed over with those 





connection with the far-off rural life refined 


first makings and foundations of history, 





















births and deaths; but few vicissitudes of 
fortune, little success and little calamity, fell 
upon the head of the good man whose high- 
est prosperity was this two hundred pounds 
a-year. And so now they reckoned them- 
selves in very comfortable circumstances, 
and were disturbed by nothing but hopes 
and doubts about the prospects of the chil- 
dren — hopes full of brightness present and 
visible, doubts that were almost as good as 


— 

here was but one circumstance of ro- 
mance in this simple chronicle. Long ago 
—the children did not exactly know when, 
or how, or in what manner — Mr. Atheling 
did somebody an extraordinary and mysteri- 
ous benefit. Papa was sometimes moved to 
tell them about it in a general way, shelter- 
ing himself under vague and wide er. 
tions. The story was of a young man, hand- 
some, gay, and extravagant, of rank far 
superior to Mr. Atheling’s — of how he fell 
into dissipation and was tempted to crime — 
and how at the very crisis ‘‘I happened to 
be in the way, and got hold of him, and 
showed him the real state of the case; how 
I heard what he was going to do, and of 
course would betray him ; and how, even if 
he could do it, it would be certain ruin, dis- 
grace, and misery. That was the whole 
matter,’’ said Mr. Atheling —and his affec- 
tionate audience listened with awe and a 
mysterious interest, very eager to know 
something more definite of the whole matter 
than this concise account of it, yet knowing 
that all interrogation wasvain. It was pop- 
ularly senpaciat that mamma knew the full 
particulars of this bit of romance, but 
mamma was as impervious to questions as 
the other head of the house. There was also 
a second fytte to this story, telling how Mr. 
Atheling himself undertook the venture of 
revealing his hapless hero’s misfortunes to 
the said hero’s elder brother, a very grand 
and exalted personage ; how the great man, 
shocked, aad in terror for the family honor, 
immediately delivered the culprit, and sent 
him abroad. ‘ Then he offered me money,’’ 
said Mr. Atheling quietly. This was the 
climax of the tale, at which everybody was 
expected to be indignant, and very indignant, 
accordingly, peste was. 

Yet there was a wonderful excitement in 
the thought that this hero of papa’s adven- 
ture was now, as papa intimated, a man of 
note in the world —that they themselves un- 
wittingly read his name in the papers some- 
times, and that other people spoke of him to 
Mr. spooling as a public character, little 
dreaming of the early connection between 
them. How strange it was!—but no en- 
treaty and'no persecution could prevail upon 
papa to disclose his name. ‘‘Suppose we 
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should meet him sometime!” exclaimed 
Agnes, whose imagination sometimes fired 
with the thought of reaching the delightful 
world of society where people always spoke 
of books, and genius was the highest nobility 
—a world often met with in novels. ‘T 
you did,’’ said Mr. Atheling, ‘‘ it will be all 
the better for you to know nothing about 
this,’’ and so the controversy always ended ; 
for in this matter at least, firm as the most 
scrupulous old knight of romance, papa stood 
on his honor. 

As for the good and ‘tender mother of this 
house, she had no story to tell. The girls, 


it is true, knew about her girlish companions 


very nearly as well as if these, now most 
sober and middle-aged personages, had been 
playmates of their own; they knew the 
names of the pigeons in the old dove-cote, 
the history of the old dog, the number of 


the apples on the tae apple-tree ; also they, a 


had a kindly recollection of one old lover of 
mamma’s, concerning whom they were sh 
to ask further than she was pleased to reveal. 
Butall Mrs. Atheling’s history was since her 
marriage: she had been but a young girl 
with an untouched heart before that grand 
event, which introduced her, in her own per- 
son, to the unquiet ways of life; and her 
recollections chiefly turned upon the times 
‘* when we lived in Street,’’—** when 
we took that new house in the terrace,’’— 
‘‘ when we came to Bellevue.” This Bel- 
levue residence was a great point in the eyes 
of Mrs. Atheling. She herself had always 
> her original weakness for gentility, and 
to live in a street where there was no straight 
line of commonplace houses, but only villas, 
detached and semi-detached, and where eve 
house had a name to itself, was no sma 
step in advance — particularly as the house 
wasgeally cheap, really large, as such houses 
0, and had only the slight disadvantage of 
eing out of repair. 
her most serviceable finger with attempts at 
carpentry, and knocked her own knuckles 
with misdirected hammering, yet succeeded 
in various shifts that answered very well, and 
protease that grand chef d’euvre of paper- 
anging which made more amusement than 
any professional decoration ever made, and 
was justas comfortable. So the good mother 
was extremely well pleased with her house. 
She was not above the ambition of calling it 
either Atheling Lodge, or Hawthorn Cot- 
tage, but it was very hard to make a family 
decision upon the prettiest name; so the 
house of the Athelings, with its eccentric 
garden, its active occupants, and its cheery 
ot window, was still only Number Ten, 
evue. 
And there in the summer sunshine, and in 
the wintry dawning, at eight o’clock, Mr. 





rs. Atheling lamed. 
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Atheling took hisseat at the table, said grace, 
and breakfasted ; from thence at nine to a 
moment, well brushed and buttoned, the 

eod man went upon his daily warfare to the 
City. There all the day long the pretty 
twins played, the mother exercised her care- 
ful housewifery, the sweet face of Marian 
shone like a sunbeam, and the fancies of Ag- 
nes wove themselves into separate and real 
* life. All the day long the sun shone in at 
the parlor window upon a thrifty and well- 
worn carpet, which all his efforts could not 
spoil, and dazzled the eyes of Bell and Beau, 
and troubled the heart of mamma finding| 
out spots of dust, and suspicions of cobwebs 
which had escaped her own detection. And 
when the day was done, and richer people 
were thinking of dinner, once more, punctual 
to a moment, came the well-known step on 
the gravel, and the well-known summons at 
the door ; for at six o’clock Mr. Atheling 
éame home to his cheerful tea-table, as con- 
tented and respectable a householder, as 
happy a father, as wasin England. And 
after tea came the newspaper and Mr. Foggo ; 
and after Mr. Foggo came the readings of 
Agnes; and so the family said good-night, 
and slept and rested, to rise again on the 
next morning to just such another day. No- 
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thing interrupted this happy uniformity; 
eealine Vath upon jo tals and kind! , 
usage of these familiar hours. Mrs. Athel. 
ing had a mighty deal of thinking to do, by 
reason of her small income ; now and then 
the girls were obliged to consent to be disap- 
pointed of some favorite project of their own 
—and sometimes even papa, in a wilful fit 
of self-denial, refused himself for a few 
nights his favorite newspaper; but these 
were but passing shadows upon the general 
content. Through all these long winter 
evenings, the one lighted window of this 
family room brightened the gloomy gentility 
of Bellevue, and imparted something of 
heart and kindness to the dull and mosey 
suburban streets. They ‘* kept no company,” 
as the neighbors said. That was not so 
much the fault of the Athelings, as the sim- 
~ fact that there was little company to 

eep ; but they warmed the old heart of old 
Mr. Foggo, and kept that singular person- 
age on speaking terms with humanity ; and 
day by day, and night by night, lived their 
frank life before their little world, a family 
life of love, activity, and cheerfulness, as 
bright to look at as their happy open par- 
lor-window among the closed-up retirements 
of this genteel little street. 


CHAPTER VII.——THE FIRST WORK. 


*« Now,”’ said Agnes, throwing down her 

n with a cry of triumph — ‘now, look 

ere, everybody — it is done at last.”’ 

And, indeed, there it was upon the fair 
and legible page, in Agnes’ best and clear- 
est handwriting, ‘The End.’ She had 
written it with girlish delight, and impor- 
tance worthy the occasion ; and with admir- 
ing eyes mamma and Marian looked upon 
the momentous words—The End! So now 
it was no longer in progress, to be sniiled 
and wondered over, but an actual thing, ac- 
complished and complete, out of anybody’s 
power to check or to alter. The three came 
together to look at it with a little awe. It 
was actually finished—out of hand—an 
entire and single production. The last chap- 
ter was to be read in the family committee 
to-night—and then? They held their 
breath in sudden excitement. What was to 
‘be done with the Book, which could be 
sniiled at no longer! That momentous ques- 
tion would have to be settled to-night. 

So they piled it up solemnly, sheet by 
sheet, upon the side-table. Such a manu- 
script! Happy the printer into whose for- 


tunate hands fell this unparalleled copy ! 
And we.are grieved to confess that, for the 
‘whole afternoon thereafter, Agnes Atheling 
was about as idle as it is possible even for a 
happy girl to be. No one but a girl could 


have attained to such a delightful eminence 
of doing nothing! She was somewhat un- 
settled, we admit, and quite uncontrolable, 
—dancing about everywhere, making her 
presence known by involuntary outbursts of 
singing and sweet laughter ; but sterner lips 
than mamma’s would have hesitated to re- 
buke that fresh and spontaneous delight. It 
was not so much that she was glad to be 
done, or was relieved by the conclusion of 
her self-appointed labor. She did not, in- 
deed, quite know what made her so happy. 
Like all primal gladness, it was involuntary 
and unexplainable ; and the event of the day 
vaguely exciting and exhilarating on its own 
account, was novel enough to supply that 
fresh breeze of excitement and change which 
is >" pleasant always to the free heart of 
outh. 

r Then came all the usual routine of the 
evening — everything in its rose time 
—from Susan, who brought the tea-tray, to 
Mr. Foggo. And Mr. Foggo — long, 
and was somewhat prosy. Agnesand Marian, 
for this one night, were sadly tired of the 
old gentleman, and bade him a ver — 
and abrupt good-night when at last he too 

his departure. Even then, with a perverse 
inclination, papa clung to his newspaper. 
The chances were much in favor of Agnes’ 





dignified and stately withdrawal from an 
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audience which showed so little eagerness for 
what she had to bestow upon them; but 
Marian, who fvas as much excited as Agnes, 
interposed. ‘* Papa, Agnes is done — fin- 
ished — done with her story —do you hear 
me, papa?” cried Marian in his ear, shak- 
ing him by the shoulder to give emphasis to 
her words—‘‘she is going to read the last 
chapter, if you would lay down that stupid 
paper—do you hear, papa?’’ 

apa heard, but kept his finger at his 
place, and read steadily in spite of this in- 
terposition. *‘* Be quiet, child,’’ said the 
good Mr. Atheling ; but the child was not 
in the humor to be quiet. So after a few 
minutes, fairly persecuted out of his paper, 
papa gave in, and threw it down; and the 
household cirele closed round the fireside, 
and Agnes lifted her last chapter; but what 
that last chapter was, we are unable to tell, 
without infringing upon the privacy of Num- 
ber Ten, Bellevue. 

It was satjsfactory —that was the great 
matter: everybody was satisfied with the 
annihilation of the impossible villain and the 
triumph of all the good people — and every- 
body concurred in thinking that the wind- 
ing-up was as nearly perfect as it was in the 
nature of mortal winding-up to be. The MS. 
accordingly was laid aside, crowned with 
applauses and laurels ;— then there was a 

ause of solemn consideration—the wise 

eads of the house held their peace and pon- 
dered. Marian, who was not wise, but onl 
excited and impatient, broke the silence wit 
her own eager, sincere, and unsolicited 
opinion ; and this was the advice of Marian 
to the family committee of the whole house : 
‘** Mamma, [ will tell you what ought to be 
done. It ought to be taken to somebody to- 
morrow, and published every month, like 
Dickens and Thackeray. It is quite as good ! 
Everybody would read it, and Agnes would 
be a great author. Iam quite sure that is 
the way.”’ 

At which speech Charlie whistled a very 
long ‘* whew!’ in a very low undertone; 
for mamma had very particular notions on 
the subject of ‘+ good-breeding,”’ and kept 
careful watch over the ‘* manners”’ even of 
this big boy. 

* ‘Like Dickens and Thackeray ! Marian !”’ 
cried Agnes in horror; and then everybod 
laughed — partly because it was the grand- 
est and most magnificent nonsense to place 
the young author upon this astonishing level, 
partly because it was so very funny to think 
of ‘* our Agnes’? sharing in ever so small a 
degree the fame of names like these. 

‘Not quite that,’’ said papa, slowly and 
doubtfully, ‘yet I think somebody might 
publish it. The question is, whom we 
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should take it to. I think I ought to con- 
sult Kogeo. 

“Mr. Foggo same a Devers eee 
said Agnes, samewhat reg he di 
not quite choose to receivéthis old gentle- 
man, who thought her 4 child, into her cén- 
fidence. 

‘* Foggo knows a little of everything. He 
has a wonderful head for business,’’ said 
Mr. Atheling : ‘‘as for a literary man, we 
do not Know such a person, Agnes; and I 
can’t see what better we would be if we did. 
Depend mag" it, business is everything. If 
they think they can make money by this 
story of yours, they will take it, but not 
otherwise ; for, of course, people trade in 
books as they trade in cotton, and are not a 
bit more generous in one than another, take 
my word for that.”’ 

‘* Very well, my dear,’’ said mamma, 


roused to assert her dignity, ‘* but we do not _ 


wish any one togbe generous to Agnes — of 
course not!—-fhat would be out of the 
question; and nobody, you know, could 
look at that book without feeling sure of 
everybody else liking it. Why, William, it 
is sonatural! You may speak of Thackeray 
and Dickens as you like; 1 know they are 
very clever — but [ am sure I never read 
anything of theirs like that scene — thag last 
scene with Helen and her mother. I feel as 
if I had been present there my own self.’’ 

Which was not so very wonderful after 
all, seeing that the mother in Agnes’ book 
was but a delicate, shy, half-conscious sketch 
of this dearest mother of her own. 

‘I think it ought to be taken to somebody 
to-morrow,’’ repeated Marian stoutly, ‘‘ and 
published every month with pictures. How 
strange it would be to read in the newspapers 
how everybody wondered about the new 
book, and who wrote it!—such fun — for 
nobody but us would know.”’ 

Agnes all this time remained very slient, 
receiving everybody’s opinion — and Charlie 
also locked up his wisdom in his own breast. 
There was a pause, for papa, feeling that his 
supreme opinion was urgently called for, 
took time to ponder upon it, and was rather 
afraid of giving a deliverance. The silence, 
however, tig a by the abrupt inter- 
yenkion, when nobody expected it, of the big 


ry: 

‘* Make it up into a pareel,”’ said Master 
Charlie with business-like distinctness, ‘‘ and 
look in the papers what name you ’!] send it 
to, and I "ll take it to-morrow.’’ 

This was so sudden, startling, and decisive, 
that the audience were electrified. Mr. 
Atheling looked blankly in his son’s face ; 





the young gentleman had completly cut the 
ground from under the feet of fis papa. 
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After all, let any orie advise or reason, or 
argue the point at his pleasure, this was 
the only practical conclusion to come at. 
Charlie stopped the full-tide-of the a 
argument; they might have gone on till 
midnight discussing and wondering; but 
the big boy made it up into a parcel, and 
finished it on the spot. After that they all 
commenced a most ignorant and innocent 
discussion concerning ‘ the trade @° these 
good people knew nothing whatever of that 
much contemned and long-suffering race who 
publish books. Two ideal types of them 
were present to the minds of the speculators. 
One was that most fatal and fictitious savage, 
the Giant Despair of an oppressed literature, 
who sits in his den forever grinding the 
bones of those dismal unforgetable hacks of 
Grub Street, whose memory clings unchange- 
ably to their profession ; the other was that 
most bland and genial imagination, equally 
fictitious, the author’s wee 8 he who brings 
the neglected genius into the full sunshine 
of fame and prosperity, seeking only the im- 
mortality of such a connection with the im- 
mortal. If one could only know which of 
these names in the newspapers belonged to 
this last wonder of nature! This discussion 
concerning people of whom absolutely noth- 
ing but the names were known to the dis- 

utants, was a very comical argument ; and 
it was not concluded when eleven o'clock 
struck loudly on the kitchen clock, and 
Susan, very slumbrous, and somewhat resent- 
ful, appeared at the door to see if anything 
was wanted. Everybody rose immediately, 
as Susan intended they should, with’ guilt 
and confusion ; eleveno’clock ! this innocent 
family were ashamed of themselves. 





And this little room up-stairs, as you do 
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not need to be told, is the bower of Agnes 
and of. Marian. There are two small white 
beds in it, white and fair and simple, draped 
with the purest dimity, and covered with 
the whitest coverlids. If Agnes, by chance 
or in haste — and Agnes is very often ‘in a 
great hurry ’? —should leave her share of 
the apartment in a less orderly condition 
than fceond a young lady’s room, Marian 
never yielded to such a temptation. Marian 
was the completest woman in all her simple 
likings ; their little mirror, their dressing- 
table, everything which would bear suc 

fresh and inexpensive decoration, was draped 
with pretty muslin, the work of these prett 

fingers. And there hung their little shelf 
of books over Agnes’ head, and here upon 
the table was their Bible. Yet in spite of 
the quiet night settling towards midnight — 
in spite of the unbroken stillness of Bellewue, 
where every candle was extinguished, and 
all the world at rest, the girls could not 
subdue all at once their eager amticipations, 
hopes, and wondering. Marian let down all 
her beautiful hair over her shoulders, and 
pretended to brush it, looking out all the 
time out of the shining veil, and throwing 
the half-curled locks from her face, when 
something occurred to her bearing upon the 
subject. Agnes, with both her hands su 

porting her forehead, leaned over the table 
with downcast eyes — séeing nothing, think- 
ing nothing, with a faint glow on her soft 
cheek, and a vague excitement at her heart. 
Happy hearts! it was so easy to stir them to 
this sweet tumult of hope and fancy ; and 
so small a reason was sufficient to wake 
these pure imaginations to all-indefinite glory 
and delight. - 


‘ 





Waters oF THE Deap Sea. — Anxious to test 
the accounts of travellers touching the buoyancy 
of its waters, I disrobed myself, and plunging 
in, was soon engaged in springing rather than 
swimming over its blue wavelets. At each stroke 
that I made, my head, arms, and entire shoul- 
ders, down nearly to my waist, rose above the 
surface; nor was I able to keep my feet while in 
motion under water, so that my progress was 
rendered slow in the extreme. I even found 


that without taking the trouble to turn on my 
back, if I merely desisted from striking out, I 
remained motionless on the surface, my head 
and shoulders well above water; whilst on turn- 
ing to look for my feet, I found that they also 


were unable to remain below, and were sticking 
up behind. So long as I remained in the water 
I found it most cool and refreshing: though im- 
mediately on gaining the land it seemed as if I 
had emerged from an oil-tub; and on attempting 
to dry myself with a towel, I was obliged, after 
a most violent rubbing, to give it up in despair, 
and to put on my clothes, notwithstanding the 
clammy moisture which oozed from every POT yy 
and which I found impossible to rectify by rub- 
bing. This unpleasant dampness lasted for two 
or three days, in fact until I was able to bathe 
in fresh water on my return to Jerusalem. 
—Kennard’s Eastern Experiences. 
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; Prom Household Words, 
,, EPIDEMICS. ‘ 

In some European towns, when pestilence 
has entered and will not be driven forth by 
prayers or genuflections, the people take their 
saints from their shrines in the churches 
and flog them about the streets. Weary of 
fair words, which have occupied a great deal 
of time to no good result, they try what 
coercion will do; proving the medical ineffi- 
ciency of incense, they put their trust in 
stripes. If the wind should shift its quarter 
— if the sun should come down and cool the 
fiery air, or if the deluge should cease and 
the noxious vapors be all drawn up — what- 
soever the atmospheric change that may alter 
the sanitary condition of the population, the 
glory is ascribed to the timely flagellation of 
the wooden saints in lace and satin ; and the 
cause was whip-cord, not nature. 

We laugh at this. We call it very child- 
ish and very shocking. We wonder at thé 
pertinacity of superstition, and think that in 
this liberal nineteenth century it ought to be 
driven out of its fastnesses, ignorance and 
barbarism. We thank God that we are en- 
lightened, and not as these men are; and 
then an omnipotent Government and an ad- 
died Parliament vote a Fast Day, because 
cholera is raging in the land. 

We find no fault with Fast Days as spi- 
ritual exercises: we merely object to their 
being placed in the room of deeds ; and pro- 
test against the impious idea that because a 
man abstains from meats, and goes to church 
twice on a certain week-day, he should 
therefore be saved all further trouble about 
his open drains and uncleansed ditches ; 
that, in a word, we should charge the Maj- 
esty: of Heaven with the cure of our own 
idleness, and call that a visitation from God, 
which is the result of human uncleanliness 
and carelessness. Yet, in the face of all 
science and of all fact, it is still asserted that 
disease is a sign of Divine wrath, and not 
the consequence of certain fixed physical 
laws. An easier way of getting rid of res- 
ponsibility and trouble than even the casti- 
gation of saints. What the fixed physical 
laws are, and how they are to be dealt with, 
Dr. Southwood Smith’s Lectures on Epidem- 
ics will help us to understand. 

One unvarying character of epidemics is, 
that they are all fevers. The Black Death 
of the fourteenth century, an aggravated 
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form of the Oriental or Bubo plague, was a 
fever, deriving its name from effusions of 
black blood forming spots on the arms, face, 
and neck. The Oriental Plague, still in ex- 
istence in Egypt and Eastern Europe, and 
the Sweating Sickness of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, were both fevers; and 
even the cholera of the present day, in the 
last or perfect stages of its development, is a 
fever. All the ordinary epidemics, such as 
typhus, scarlet fever, measles, and small-pox, 
are recognized fevers. 

A second likeness of epidemics with each 
other is the extent of their rage. The Black 
Death extended from China to Greenland, 
desolating Asia, Europe, and Africa. The 
Bubo Plague often left its own region to 
spread westward and northward. In the 
fifteenth century it spread seventeen times 
over Europe to the most northerly countries. 
The Sweating Sickness burst out simultane- 
ously in England, France, Germany, Prussia, 
Poland, Russia, Norway, and Sweden. It 
extended like a violent conflagration which 
spread in all directions ; yet the flames did 
not issue from the focus, but rose up every- 
where as if self-ignited. The influenza of the 
middle ages had a universal range; and in 
our own day, we have seen it in almost every 
family of every city, then rush over the 
whole of Europe and leap the Atlantic to 
America. Alike in essential character and 
in the extent of their range, epidemics 
are also alike in the rapidity of their course. 
The cholera of 1831 extended in five days 
from Cairo, — appeared over the 
whole of Lower Egypt; in 1832 it made a 
bound from London to Paris, and in five 
days spread over four-fifths of the city. The 
influenza of 1841 flashed over London in one 
day, and upwards of five hundred thousand 
were struck. We have already seen that the 
earlier epidemics were as rapid as they were 
extensive. 

Epidemics are generally preceded by two 
signs. One is the influenza, The plague, 
cholera, &c., have all been heralded by this 
disease. The first attack of cholera in Eng- 
land was preceded by an outbreak of influ- 
enza which resembled in the minutest partic- 
ular that which ushered in the mortal 
Sweating,Sickness of 1517, and the cholera 
of 1848 Was .preceded by the influenza of 
1847. The other sign, Dr. Smith says, is 
‘* the general transformation of the type of 
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ordinary diseases into the characteristic type 
of the approaching pestilence.’ 

Epidemics are periodical. The first ap- 
pearance of the Sweating Sickness was in 
1485. It spread over England fora year, 
then disappeared. After a lapse of twenty 
years it broke out again, went over all its 
former haunts and after six months died 
away. In eleven years it came again, and 
again died away in six months; a fourth 
time it returned after a sleep of eleven years, 
continued six months, then disappeared. 
Its fifth and last visitation was after a period 
of twenty-three years. It raged —as it had 
raged before—in six months, as usual, dis- 
appeared; and, since then,—this was in 
1557 — it has never been known in any coun- 
try whatsoever. The Oriental plague breaks 
out in the East about every ten years; the 
fever epidemics of London occur every ten or 
twelve years; the Irish typhus epidemics 
have been decennial visitations for the last 
hundred and fifty years. Epidemic cholera 
remained with us fifteen months, on its first 
visitation. After sixteen years it broke out 
again, for exactly fifteen months, as before. 
Again—this time after only five years’ 
absence—it came for seventeen months; 
coming earlier and staying longer than it had 
done before. According to this rule we may 
expect it again, after even a shorter absence. 

Epidemics are rapid in their effects. Death 
generally occurs after a few hours: seldom, 
if the disease can be protracted. The great 
object of all modern treatment for cholera, 
for instance, is to gain tile ; for, if the dis- 
ease does not kill at once, the paticat will 
oftener recover than die, after a prolonged 
attack. It is the shock rather than ex- 
haustion, that destroys. 

Lastly, epidemics are alike in cause. 
What may have produced one epidemic at 
one period, will produce another at another 
period : the difference consisting in the form 
and not in the cause. Over-crowding, filth, 
exhalations from foul sewers, rivers, ditches, 
canals, &c., putrescent animal or vegetable 
matter, impure drinking-water, unwholesome 
meat, decayed vegetables, unsound grain,— 
these are some of the predisposing personal 
causes of epidemics, which make all those liv- 
ing under such conditions more Jaely to be 
attacked than those in healthi@r circum- 
stances. Of all predisposing causes foul air 


proofs of this in the late cholera. At Toot- 
ing, thirteen hundred and ninety-five pauper 
children were crowded into a space which 
was large enough for only five hundred. 
Sixty-four of these children were attacked by 
cholera in one night; and in a week a hun- 
dred and eighty had died. This, because of 
overcrowding: and of the scanty allowance 
of one hundred cubic feet of air to each child, 
when five hundred cubic feet is the smallest 
quantity compatible with safety. In the 
Taunton workhouse there were two hundred 
and seventy-six inmates with sixty-eight cubic 
feet of air for each. Cholera carried off 
sixty in less than a week. In the county 
jail of Taunton, where the criminals were 
allowed from eight hundred and nineteen to 
nine hundred and thirty-five cubic feet of air, 
not a single case of cholera, nor even of di- 
arrhoea, occurred. At East Furleigh, in 
Kent, one thousand people were assembled 
for hop picking. They were lodged in sheds, 
and had about eighty cubic feet of air each 
to breathe. Ninety-seven were struck down 
by cholera, while in the same village another 
employer, who had provided proper accom- 
modation for his work-people, did not lose 
one by the epidemic. All through the over- 
crowded streets of London, last year, the 
cholera raged with violence ; whilst in the 
more open spaces, other sanitary conditions 
being observed, not a case was recorded. 
People have often said that no difference can 
be detected in the analyzation of pure and 
impure air. This is one of the vulgar errors 
dificult to dislodge from the public brain. 
The fact is, that the condensed air of a crowd- 
ed room gives a deposit which if allowed to 
remain for a few days, forms a solid, thick, 
glutinous mass, having a strong odor of ani- 
mal matter. If examined by the microscope 
it is seen to undergo a remarkable change. 
First of all, it is converted into a vegetable 
growth, and this is followed by the produe- 
tion of multitudes of animalcules; a decisive 
proof that it must contain organic matter, 
otherwise it could not nourish organic beings. 
This was the result arrived at by Dr. Angus 
Smith, in his beautiful experiments on the 
Air and Water of Towns: wherein he showed 
how the lungs and skin give out organic 
matter, which is in itself a deadly poison, 
producing headache, sickness, disease, or ep- 
idemic, according to its strength. Why if 





ranks as chief. We have several striking 


“a few drops of the liquid matter, obtained 
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by a condensation of the air of a foul locality, 
introduced info the vein of a dog, can pro- 
duce death with the usual phenomena of ty- 
phus fever,” what incaloulable evil must it 
not produce on those human beings who 
breathe it again and again, rendered fouler 
and less capable of sustaining life with each 
breath drawn! Such contamination of the 
air, and consequent hot-bed of fever and epi- 
demic, it is easily within the power of man to 
remove. Ventilation and cleanliness will do 
all, so far as the abolition of this evil goes, 
and ventilation and cleanliness are not miracles 
to be prayed for, but certain results of common 
obedience to the laws of God. ; 
Besides this’ human contamination, the 
atmosphere itself undergoes changes which 
predispose it to the development and spread 
of epidemics. Inversions of the seasons, long 
droughts followed by heavy rains, mists, and 
every form of continuous damp combined 
with excessive heat, giving rise first, to inor- 
dinate growths of the lower species of vegeta- 
tion, then to swarms of locusts, flies, cater- 
pillers, frogs, &c., and, as the sequence of 
these antecedent conditions, dearth and 
famine. Such, in all ages, have been the 
signs and precursors of a coming year of 
pestilence. During our own cholera epidemic, 
the air has been observed to be wonderfully 
still and stagnant, both by day and night ; 
and when the last plague visited Vienna, 
there had been no wind for three months. 
For several weeks, too, before the Great 
Plague of London, the air had been so calm, 
it could not stir a vane: and the “ terrific 
outbreak of cholera at Kurrachee, was pre- 
ceded for some days by such a stagnation of 
the atmosphere, that an oppression scarcely 
to be endured affected the whole population.’’ 
A deficiency of electricity and a total ab- 


sence of ozone are among other meteoro- 


logical signs. Such atmospheric conditions 
as these, brooding over the lanes and courts 
of an uncleansed and over-populated city, 
must necessarily produce a burst of disease. 
Yet even then and thus, and notwithstanding 
the tremendous force of atmospheric in- 
fluences, cleanliness, care, and forethought, 
can stop the spread, or even prevent the 
rise, of epidemics. Dr. Southwood Smith 
says, ‘‘ where certain conditions exist, epi- 
demics break out and spread ; where those 
conditions do not exist, epidemics do not 
break out and spread; and where those con- 
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ditions did exist, bat have been removed, 
thereupon epidemics cease to break out and 
spread.” Overcrowding, the accumulation 
of filth in and about all dwelling-places, per- 
sonal uncleanliness, improper food. and im- 
pure water, stagnant ditches, foul drains, 
marsh lands, and the like, all these and 
other conditions of the same class, it is with- 
in the power of man to alter or remove. 

The epidemics of the tropics differ some- 
what from those of the temperate zones. 
There, where vegetation is so rank, and 
organic life so profuse — insects filling the 
lower strata of the atmosphere to the height 
of fifteen or twenty feet—epidemics are 
more@@iolent and sudden than with us. The 
outbreak of cholera alluded to, in the Eighty- 
sixth regiment, at Kurrachee, in 1846, was a 
striking instance of the fierce velocity of 
tropical epidemics. After a period of damp, 
hot, stagnant, and oppressive weather — for 


days not a breath of air stirring — suddenly 


forty men were seized with cholera in one 
night. In two days more, two hundred and 
fifty-six had been attacked in all; of whom 
one hundred and thirty-one were already 
dead. We have had nothing like this in our 
cholera epidemics. Some epidemics are con- 
fined to particular latitudes; though most, 
after having been engendered in the tropics, 
pass onward to the north, without losing 
anything of their power. The yellow fever 
is the most definite in its range. Incapable 
of existing under either extreme heat or cold 
— stopped by the blowing of a cool wind for 
only a few hours, and unknown under any 
other thermometrical readings than from be- 
tween 76 and 86°— as soon as it ceases ‘its 
true form it is transformed to typhus; 
typhus commencing precisely at the line 
where yellow fever ends. This fact that 
certain epidemics are engendered by places 
and circumstances, not carried about by per- 
sons, is greatly insisted on, with a view to 
abolish all personal quarantine, where the 
climate renders the introduction of certain 
forms of disease impossible. 

Better house arrangements, better food, 
improved cultivation of land, including 
especially#drainage, and the cutting down of 
huge forests, wider streets, and better means 
of cleansing them — all these are among the 
reasons why civilization is ranked as one of 
the great causes of amelioration in the type 
of epidemics, whether ordinary: or extga- 
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ordinary. That eternal myth of the Good 
Old Times fades into a very sorry reality 
when one looks at it narrowly! In the 
substitution of fresh for salt meat, and in 
the introduction of vegetables, our dietary 
table has infinitely reduced the chances of 
disease and mortality as compared with 
what they were in the Good Old Times. 
Even as late as the eighteenth century, fresh 
salads were sent from Holland for the table 
of Queen Caroline; and Sir John Pringle, 
writing in the middle of the last century, 
states that his father’s gardener told him 
that in the time of of his grandfather, cab- 
bages were sold for a crown a-piece. It was 
not until the close of the sixteenth e@ntury 
(1585) that the potato was first brought to 
England, where it was limited to the garden 
for at least a century and a half after it had 
been planted by Sir Walter Raleigh in his 
own garden. It was first cultivated as a 
field-crop in Scotland in the year 1752. 

We all know what sanitary effects result 





from the free use of fresh vegetables and 
fresh meat ; so that, if we will but improve 
other things as much as we have improved 
our national diet, we may hope for the grad- 
ual extinction of epidemical disease. We 
have it in our own power. We hold the 
power, as we hold every faculty and privilege 
we possess, in trust from the Creator of all 
things and all creatures. If we once fairly 
understand and learn the great lesson, that 
man can control nature, we shall then turn 
our time to better account. Industry, clean- 
liness, forethought, knowledge, above all such 
chemical and physiological knowledge as will 
teach us practical health, — enemies 
to epidemics, and in a fair fight they must 
conquer. What a terrible reflection it is, to 
think that hundreds and thousands of our 
fellow-creatures have died preventible deaths, 
and that we are literally suicides and murder- 
ers from blind adhesion to ignorance and 
dirt ! 





Tue Visit OF THE Empress DOWAGER OF 
Russta TO BERLIN has of course recalled many 
anecdotes connected with her early life. A let- 
ter from Berlin gives the following account of 
the young princess’ engagement to the Grand 
Duke Nicholas in 1816. The Princess Charlotte 
was given to understand by her parents that if 
the Grand Duke during his stay at Berlin should 
take a fancy to her they would have no objection 
to her returning the penchant : 


‘* The time originally fixed for the expiration 
of the Grand Duke’s stay had come, and he was 
seated at supper on his last evening next to the 
Princess Charlotte, when he abruptly told her 
that he must leave Berlin the next day. He 
hoped to surprise her into some demonstration 
of feeling on the occasion, but her maidenly 
pride withheld her from making more than some 
very say-nothing remark in acknowledgment. 
The Grand Duke thereupon soon assumed another 
plan of operations; knowing that, however little 
the eyes of the company might be actually fixed 
on him and his fair neighbor, they were, never- 
theless, the object of general observation, he 
commenced telling her, but in an apparently 
unembarrassed manner, and playing with a ring 
of his the while, that he had devoted himself 
during his short stay there to making himself 
acquainted with her character and @sposition, 
&c., and that he had found in her every quality 
that he believed best calculated to make him 
happy in wedded life, &c.; but, as they two were 
at that moment the object of scrutiny to many 

resent, he would not press her for any reply to 
hi overtures, but if it were agreeable to her 


that he should prolong his stay at her father’s 
court, she would, perhaps, have the goodness to 
take up the ring he had in his hand. This ring 
he then, apparently while playing with the two 
objects, thrust into the roll of bread lying on 
the table before him, and went on, seemingly in 
all sangfroid, with his supper. With an equal 
appearance of unconcern, the Princess presently 
put out her hand, and took up the roll, as if 
mistaking it for her own bread, and, unnoticed 
by the company, withdrew the ring, and put it 
on her own hand. The rest requires no narra- 
tion.’’ 





Srruaeimne in Lire trike Swimmina.— An 
old rogue in Beaumont and Fletcher says : 


** Before twenty 
I rushed into the world, which is indeed 
Much like 
The art of swimming; he that will attain to ’t 
Must fall in plump, and duck himself at first, 
And that will make him hardy and adventurous, 
And not stand putting in one foot, and shiver, 
And then draw t’ other after, like a Quake-but- 
tock : 
Well, he may make a paddler in the world 
From hand to mouth, but never a brave swim- 
mer 
Borne up by the chin, as I bore up myself 
With my strong industry that never failed me. 
For he that lies borne up with patrimonies, 
Looks like a long great ass that swims with 
bladders; 
Come but one prick of adverse fortune to him, 





He sinks, — because he never tried to swim.’’ 
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OPINIONS OF THE FRENCH PRESS. 
From the Gazette de France, 6 June. 

ENGLAND is menaced with a war with the 
United States, for her sphere of extension 
falls in with that of the United States in 
Central America, as it did with that of Rus- 
sia in Western Asia. Those conjunctures, 
occurring after a lapse of a few years upon 
such distant points, prove that the idea of 
European equilibrium, endeavored to be es- 
tablished for the last few centuries, and for 
the obtention of which armies and Congresses 
have been put in motion, is not at all in the 
situation. It is impossible to establish the 
equilibrium in Europe when one of the 
Powers thereof is invincibly pushed to extend 
its Empire over the entire world. Collisions 
in such a case become unavoidable between 
the aggressive power and other nations, and 
the only question for the allies of that power 
in Europe is whether they will support its 
interests of dominion, or if they vill leave it 
to defend against its competitors the positions 
which it has assumed. 

We do not want to discuss that question 
before it is fairly put to us (posce) ; but we 
fear that it will be, at an early moment, sub- 
mitted to public opinion ; for, notwithstand- 
ing the really remarkable moderation exhib- 
ited by the fierce journals of London in the dif- 
ferences stirred up by the government of the 
United States, it is not possible to conceal 
the fact that the warlike disposition of the 
Americans is not at all modified, and that 
the acknowledgment of Walker by Presi- 
dent Pierce has, in fact, enlarged the subjects 
of difference while efforts were being made 
to reconcile them. 

It is doubtless the hostile turn which the 
relations between England and the United 
States have assumed that explains the — 
change of Lord Palmerston’s policy towards 
Italy. In fact @hothing would have been 
more imprudent for England, in presence of 
these threatening contingencies with Amer- 
ica, than to excite a war in Europe. The 
consequences of a revolution in Italy would 
certainly have been the employment of the 
armies/of France and Austria in direct op- 
position with the action of Great Britain, 
and to disturb alliance laboriously entered 
upon at a moment when a serious arugsle is 
to be faced in another hemisphere in relation 
to interests essential to the very existence of 
England. Lord Palmerston has avoided that 
fault, and we congratulate ourselves upon it, 
for the sake of order and progress; for there 
is reason to believe that the Italian govern- 
ments will have time to accomplish improve- 
ments which would have become difficult, if 
not impossible, in the midst of provocations 
and incitements to revolution addressed to the 
Italian population. 
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From the Paris Semen aie Independance Belge, 
une. 


THE great question of the moment is, or 
rather seems to be, the affair of the United 
States. - petvitheiending, the tumultuous 
meeting of which we hear by the last steamer, 
and notwithstanding what is said about, the 
part taken by the English vessel Eurydice in 
the Nicaragua struggle, one does not attach 
an excessive importance here to those difficul- 
ties. If I am well informed, the English 
government has not even received officially 
the news of Mr. Crampton’s dismissal. At 
the last dates the American government ex- 
pected that the answer which it was to re- 
ceive from London would place it in the ne- 
cessity of dismissing the British Minister. 

According to what is reported of the im- 
pressions, if not the opinions expressed by 
our Minister, M. de Sartiges, (whose pru- 
dence and excellent attitude seem to have 
contributed at least to prolong the indecision 
of the Cabinet of Washington in the path 
in which it is engaged), a simple diplomatic 
demonstration is all that is contemplated by 
our government. 

Official remarks in relation to the sanction 
given to Walker’s attempt would be the ex- 
treme limit of French action, if we can em- 
ploy that term. In a word, the Imperial 
government would but lend a moral support, 
and does not appear to expect to act any 
other part but that of mediator, if events 
should necessitate its taking one. 

Circumstances may, however, alter this 
peaceable programme, and now, without at- 
tributing any importance to the fact we be- 
lieve we are correct in stating that Rear 
Admiral Hernoux, commander of the Mex- 
ican station, has sent a war steamer to the 
waters of Costa Rica, to remain there in ob- 
servation. 





From the Assemblée Nationale, 8 June. 


for some days past we have limited our- 
selves to mentioning the incidents of the 
diplomatic conflict which has arisen between 
Great Britain and the United States. The 
last advices do not leave the least doubt but 
that the interruption of the relations between 
the two countries is now an accomplished 
fact. It is, indeed, asserted that, in its an- 
swer to the last despatch of LordWlarendon, 
the American Cabinet will declare the meas- 
ure taken in regard to Mr. Crampton to be 
quite a personal one, and that it will express 
its hope that the English government will 
soon give him a successor. It is, further- 
more, said that the British Cabinet will not 
have recourse to retaliatory measures, and 
that Mr. Dallas will not be obliged to leave 





London in the same manner that the Bgitish 
Minister was to leave Washington. 
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are but conjectures and worthless rumors. 
The English Cabinet, by refusing to recall 
Mr. Crampton, has placed under the shelter 
of its own responsibility the whole conduct 
of this agent. The-orders which have just 
been issued against him to leave the territory 
of the United States is an injury which the 
whole government must necessarily resent. 
And even if, by a stretch of courtesy, it 
should leave to the American Minister to 
decide upon and to regulate the manner of 
his own departure, it is clear that, after what 
has passed at Washington, Mr. Dallas cannot 
remain any longer in London in a diplo- 
matic character, or entertain official rela- 
tions with the English government. 

What is more important, and what we 
state with pleasure, is the opinion unani- 
mously expressed by the English journals 
that this rupture, however lamentable it 
may be, need not immediately and necessa- 
rily bring on a war between the two coun- 
tries. The government not having as yet 
received any official communication of the de- 
cision arrived at in Washington, is not ina 
position to offer an opinion; but when all 
the newspapers are unanimous in recom- 
mending moderation and temporization, it is 
difficult to suppose that it will follow an- 
other policy. It will accept the treatment 
inflicted on Mr. Crampton, without any idea 
of retaliation, withdrawing, however, within 
the sentiments of its own rights and dignity. 

On the other hand, the press of the United 
States, as far as the enlistment affair is con- 
cerned, seems not to be animated by decid- 
edly hostile intentions. As we mentioned 
yesterday, one portion of its organs seemed 
to be very much disposed to accept the last 
dispatch of Lord Clarendon as a satisfactory 
explanation, and to consider this affair as 
terminated. But there is another question 
which intensely pre-occupies the Americans, 
and on which almost all are unanimous of 
not admitting any compromise — namely, 
that of Central America. 

By a treaty which has been often referred 
to of late, the United States bound them- 
selves to England, in 1850, not to form any 
establishment, not to pursue any conquest or 
acquisition of territory within the countries 
situated on the isthmus which unites the two 
American Wontinents. At present it is evi- 
dent that this engagement weighs heavily 
upon them ; that they look for any means for 
getting rid of it, and the importance given 
to the enlistment affair was, perhaps, but a 
consequence of this disposition to find an op- 
year for revising those ancient treaties. 

he American Cabinet has, at the same time, 
protested against the manner in which the 
convention of 1850 has been understood and 
exeguted by the British government. It de- 





manded of the Queen of England to give u 
certain islands in the bay of Honduras, an 
to renounce the honor of extending her pro- 
tection to the kingdom of the Mosquitos. 

But, in reality, there are grounds for be- 
lieving that at this moment the policy of 
the United States is less bent on removing 
the English from Central America than on 
finding an Smeg won. of forming there es- 
tablishments for themselves. 

In 1850, when the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
was concluded, the spirit of aggrandizement 
and annexation which in no latitude aban- 
dons the Anglo-Saxon race, was, on the part 
of the Americans, chiefly directed towards 
Mexico. The mountainous countries of 
Central America had, in their eyes, no im- 
portance. But the extension which the com- 
merce with California has suddenly acquired, 
has altered greatly the aspect of things, 
The Isthmus has Mocca the highway of 
communication between the eastern Coast 
and the port of San Francisco. It is an ex- 
clusively American route, and it cannot be 
contested that the United States have a par- 
ticular interest in securing its freeuse. 

The treaty of 1850 weighs, therefore, upon 
them, not so much in consequence of the in- 
terpretation given it by England, but of the 
engagement laid by it on them. 

The departure of Mr. Crampton, even if 
followed on both sides by the resolution to 
leave alone the enlistment affair till it be for- 
gotten, terminates nothing. In order to be 
able to form any serious conjecture, it would 
be necessary to know what is about to occur 
in Central America. It is evident that the 
American government has its attention di- 
rected towards this point, and waits only for 
a fit occasion to interfere there. It is, per- 
hagenet a merely fortuitous coincidence, 
w , according to the remark of the Lon- 
don Times, places at the signe date the cor- 
dial and hearty reception given to the envoy 
of General Walker, and the harsh dismissal 
of the Minister of her Majesty the Queen of 
Great Britain. 

It is known that on the question of Cen- 
tral America the English governinent has 
not adopted a definite resolution ; it has de- 


‘clared itself ready to refer the question at 


issue to the decision of any power that might 


_be designated by the United States them- 
Selves as arbitrator. There is no doubt that 
_ this would be a very acceptable proposition, 
-if the American government had no other 
“object in view than that of obtaining the 
(exact definition of the obligations imposed 


by the treaty on England. But if their real 


| object is, as there are some reasons to sup- 


pose it, that of getting rid of their own en- 
gagements, arbitration is not what is wanted 


jby them. It has, therefore, avoided giving 
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an answer to this proposition of Lord Clar- 
endon. And yho knows? It has, perhaps, 
sent back Mr. Crampton, and thus provoked 
the rupture of the diplomatic relations be- 
tween the two countries only for the purpose 
of delaying the explanations on this point. 
It is incontestable that in the United States 
a considerable party, the popular party par 
excellence, if not the whole nation, is roused 
by the spirit of extension and aggrandize- 
ment. It is possible that at the approaching 
Presidential election the President, having 
again become a candidate, his government 
will assimilate itself more openly to this 
general disposition of the public mind; but 
if people imagine that this ambition will 
stop and this policy will change the day 
when the polls are closed, it is, in our opin- 
ion, a great error. The last elections for 
Presidents have all taken place, less or more, 
under the impression of this sentiment, and 
the government has never completely ignored 


To-day all these projects of aggrandizement 
and conquest are directed to the old Spanish 
possessions of Central America. Once in 
possession of one portion of the Isthums, the 
Anglo-Saxon race would rapidly spread again 
towards Mexico, which, enclosed on all sides, 
would ultimately be compelled to allow it- 
self to be annexed in its turn. Thus the 
dream of those who, for a quarter of century, 
beheld in North America a vast continent 
obeying in its whole extent the laws of a 
great confederation, of which Washington 
would be the political centre, would be real- 
ized. How must those ideas of aggrandize- 
ment and conquest be regarded in Europe, 
and more especially in England? This is 
too serious a quéstion to be treated incident- 
ally. But it is impossible to be deceived as 
to the United States engaging themselves more 
and more in this path, and henceforth we can 
calculate that a temporizing policy will not 
suffice to arrest them. 

The English, in the interest of their supre- 
macy on the sea, and of the colonies which 
they still possess in America, must, more 
than any other European nation, be attentive 
to this movements Tlfey seem to have a 
presentiment that, one day or another, it 
will become necessary to oppose them, not 
with diplomatic arguments or treaties, but 
by war ; and as they clearly understand that 
this struggle will be a terrible one, they 
sia it as far as possible. We are far 

rom blaming them ; on the contrary, we give 

them credit for it. But we have deemed it 
our duty to explain a situation which for 
years past, has with each event been devel- 
oping itself in a more precise and distinct 
shape. 

As regards the United States, we have 
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catastrophe will stop their progress. They 
resemble those men, gamblers or adventurers, 
who, fortunate during the whole career, and 
confiding in their success, give way before no 
obstacle. Go ahead! is their device. They 
will hardily brave both God and man, and 
carry on their projects of annexation to their 
last limits. Those who will not let them- 
selves be annexed, they will drive a In 
the face of such an irruption, a po icy of 
prudence and temporization is excellent, but 
at the same time, this policy must be vigilant, 
sure of itself, and prompt to act. 

Moreover, it is, perhaps too late. In the 


‘year 1777, at the crisis of the war of Inde- 


pendence, one of the most eloquent partisans 
of the emancipation of the colonies of North 
America, Burke, exclaimed, ‘+ that the estab- 
lishment of new republics on the principles 
of English liberty was a triumph for Eng- 
land. ‘Their liberty is ours,’’ he said, * it is 
our laws that they glorify and spread 
throughout the world.”’ The voice of Burke 
was listened to only on the day when the 
victories of the Americansand the intervention 
of France obliged England to recognize their 
independence. If, to-day, in the House of 
Commons, some one stood up and asked the 
government to respect the progress of a power 
which is that of the Anglo-Saxon race, these 
counsels would, no doubt, be as little listened 
to as those of Burke in 1777. But is it 
easier to oppose to day a barrier to those 
encroachments than it was then, and to sub- 
due again the colonies which had revolted 
against the yoke of the mother country? 
England has herself, during a century, too 
frequently given the example of conquest and 
violent annexation, to have any right to op- 
pose, in the name of a principle, the march 
of the American annexators. Why should 
not the United States, in Central America, 
do the same that Great Britain has so often 
done in Asia? Is the necessity of preventin 
the repetition of a massacre like that o 
Panama not as good an argument as any of 
the reasons which for months have been put 
forward in order to justify the suppression 
of the kingdom of Oude? Besides, the 
statesman of Great Britain must not forget 
that it is their policy, or that of their pre- 
decessors, which prepared the road for the 
Yankees and delivered up to them, in ad- 
vance, those provinces’ formerly flourishing 
under the Spanish domination. Thirty-five 
years ago, when it was evident that the da 
of emancipation had arrived for the Spanish 
colonies of America, the great Euro 
Powers had Jaid down a plan for constituting 
them independent monarchies, under princes 
of the house of Bourbon. Spain, in spite of 
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again to repeat, that nothing but a great 


a resistance which is easily to be explained, 
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would at last have been obliged to acquiesce 
in this project. England absolutely refused 
it, and rendered its execution impossible. 
What the republic has lost by the divisions 
and rivalries which it has brought in her 
train, monarchy would have spared it, by 
maintaining the unity of government and by 
re-uniting the populations under the same 
banner. 

Under conditions nearly the same, says M. 
Ch. Reybaud, a writer who made a particular 
study of this part of contemporary history, on 
the same theatre and almost under the same 
date, two populations, who love each other 
the less the greater the affinities of manners 
and race which they possess, have tried two: 
—— forms of government. Peru, Chili, 
Bolivia and Guatemala have adopted the 
republican form of governmént on separating 
themselves from the mother country. Brazil, 
although declaring itself independent of Por- 
tugal, has deemed it more nes mar to preserve 
the monarchy, and a branch of the house of 
Braganza has been retained and grafted on 
American soil. 

Now, after more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury of trial, what has resulted from this 
double experiment? Where is the progress? 
— where is the decay? .Where is order? — 
where anarchy? Where security ?— where 
incessant disquietude for the future? 

If the example of Brazil had been followed 
in the Spanish emancipated colonies, the 
United States, when they entered the road 
of annexation, would have found before 
them, instead of those isolated republics 
divided against each other, and almost de- 
populated by misery, solidly established mon- 
archies, strong by their unity, supported, in 
case of need, by a powerful system of alli- 
ances, against which their vanguards of fili- 
busters would have been unable to undertake 
anything. To-day, who will stop them, if 
not He who, alone, can raise and put a stop 
to those overflowings of which we are daily 
recording such lamentable examples? 





The Gazetie de France, of 9 June, makes 
the following comments on the above article 
of the Assemblée Nationale : 


**To complete the lesson, we, in our turn, 
recall to mind that England has also favored, in 
the east of Europe, the creation of that vast 
empire, the extension of which threatens her 
Asiatic possessions. The Russian empire was, at 
its rise, aided and subventioned by Great Britain 
out of jealousy of France. The inaugural 
speeches of the British parliament, during sev- 
eral sessions, contain the historical proof of that 
aid, and the reasons thereof. 

**The British policy is certainly very clever; 
but cleverness which appreciates only the pres- 
ent, is not worth the wisdom which anticipates 
the future.’’ 


From The Economist, 24 May, 
THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 

Tue state of Italy is briefly this. With 
the single exception of Sardinia, all the Gov- 
ernments in that Peninsula are anti-national « 
or anti-popular; they are hostile to and 
hated by the people over whom they rule ; 
and they are supported only by force — b 
soldiers, by policemen, and by spies. ‘This 
is one of their characteristics, — but it is 
not the only one nor the worst. In no in- 
stance except that of Lombardy do they sub- 
sist by their own strength: directly or in- 
direct’ , ostensibly or virtually, they are all 
supported by foreign bayonets, in the fore- 

ound or in the background. It is this last 
fact which constitutes the real grievances of 
the Italian a and gives to surrounding 
States their right of intervention. It is this 
which makes the Italian Question a European 
Question. If the Italians were merely op- 
pressed by their own Governments or en- 
slaved or trampled on by their own nobles 
or their own priests, we should have no 
right to interpose, and they would have no 
right to claim our interposition ;— inter- 
position would then be doubtful wisdom even 
more than doubtful morality ;— for nations 
which cannot conquer justice or freedom for 
themselves can seldom maintain it when con- 
quered for them and presented to them. 
But the case is duane altered when a 
petty tyrant is upheld by a foreign and 
colossal Power; the people of Modena or 
Parma can no more be éxpected to contend 
— the Austrian Empire, or the people 
of Rome against the French Republic, than 
Cracow could be asked to make good its 
— against the Czar of Muscovy. 

o one dreams of denying either of the 
two facts we have stated as the basis of our 
position. The first has long been notorious : 
the second has become so now. In Sicily all 
classes, even the priests, are in opposition to 
the Government. In Naples, notwithstand- 
ing the support of the lazaroni, the King 
and his minions would be upset to-morrow 
but for the ingrained conviction that the in- 
surgents would have to deal not only with 
Neapolitan but with Austrian legions. Of 
Rome occupied by France, and the Legations 
occupied by Austria, we need not speak. 
Parma and Modena are mere Satrapies of 
Vienna ; and Tuscany, whose Sovereign was 
once beloved by his subjects, has sunk into 
the same condition. Austria has now mili- 
tary occupation of the whole Peninsula, ex- 
cept the city of Rome, where the French 
keep a detested Ruler on his throne, and 
Naples, which Austria governs not by actual 
occupation, but by a threat of occupying it 
if necessary. If Louis Napoleon were to 
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most urgently advise — and so place himself 
rectus in curia, the occupation by Austria 
would be complete,— and the case would 
stand revealed to Europe in all its flagrancy. 

Nor can this be regarded as a temporary 
state of things. Not only has it every ten- 
dency to prolong itself, but it springs out 
of perennial causes. Austria ‘ occupies ”’ 
Tuscany, Parma, Modena, and the Legations, 
and overawes and therefore virtually occu- 
pies the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, because 
the Sovereigns of those States choose to mis- 


eee their subjects, and are therefore hated 


y them, and could not preserve their thrones 
one day without Austrian assistance. The 
system of administration, we all know, is 
certain not to mend under the auspices of 
Austria: the misgovernment is permanent 
— Austrian occupation will therefore inevi- 
tably be permanent likewise. The moment 
it actually and truly ceases, revolution and 
vengeance will begin. Now, are England 
and France gy oaayy to accept this fait ac- 
compli? Can they connive at any such per- 
manent military occupation of Italy by their 
great German competitor? Will they or 
ought they to submit to this audacious, 
silent, treacherous envahissement — this cool 
and silent taking possession of the long dis- 
“ape garden of Europe, by the Power mh 

y conduct and capacity, least merits such 
a glorious prize? Clearly not. The right 
and the duty of interference are beyond dis- 
pute ; and Sardinia has boldly called on 
them to exercise the right and to discharge 
the duty, by a representation of facts whose 
eogency and clearness leave no loophole for 
escape. 

Now, there are two modes—and, as it 
seems to us, only two — in which a rectifica- 
tion of this inadmissable state of things can 
be effected. We may set to work at either 
end. We may either begin by bringing the 

overnment of the various Italian States into 

armony with the wants, the legitimate 
wishes, and the indefeasible rights, of their 
several populations —so as to preclude the 
necessity for Austrian intervention ; — or we 
may remove Austria from the Peninsula 
altogether, so as to destroy at once all pre- 
text and all facilities for her interference in 

Italian Affairs. The ultimate result would 
be the sume. In the latter case, Italian 
misgovernment and oppression would come 
promptly to an end, as soon ag Austria was 
no longer at hand to encourage and uphold 
it. In the former case, the establishment 
of free institutions and good government 
throughout the rest of the Peninsula, would 
finally render Austrian tyranny, and even 
Austrian rule of any sort, impossible even in 
Lombardy and the Venetain territory. In 
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tion of Italy would be the consequence — in 
the other, it would be the cause—of the 
cessation of that alien and antipathic sway. 
The assumption which lies at the root of both 
ideas, —viz., the utter incompatability of 
Austrian presence in any part of the Penin- 
sula with good and just government there — 
has been proved to demonstration and has 
now grown into a conviction and almost into 
an axiom. The Italians are naturally in- 
harmonious with the Germans: the genius, 
the temper, the mental and moral constitu- 
tion of the two races are instinctively op 

to one another, and can never blend or lie 
side by side in peace. The Italians hate the 
Germans as Rulers with an eternal and un- 
quenchable detestation ;—and Rulers who 
are hated by their subjects cannot by possi- 
bility govern them clemently or well, how- 
ever sincere and earnest may be their wish 
to do so and however wise and just they may 
be:— under such circumstances internal 
peace, the development of the national life, 
and the progress of material well-being, are 
alike unattainable. 

Now, of these two modes, which is the 
most hopeful, feasible, and direct? (We 
will put out of view the opposition of 
Austria, avowed or secret, by intrigue or by 
arms,—for this would be equally certain 
and equally inveterate in either case, and 
need not, therefore, be counted upon as an 
element of special difficulty in estimating 
the relative advantages of the two plans. 
Austria knows full well that the establish- 
ment of free, popular, and just (i.e. of really 
national and self-sustaining because good) 
government in the other States of Italy, 
would not only destroy her influence there, 
but would entail the abandonment of her 
Lombardo-Venetain territories, or such a 
bona fide adoption of similar free institutions 
therein as would, in her judgment, be equiva- 
lent to their abandonment, and would al- 
most certainly involve it as a secondary and 
ultimate result. She will oppose such re- 
generation, therefore, just as stubbornly as 
she would resist her forcible ejection.) 

Suppose, then, the first scheme resolved 
upon. Suppose that the Western Powers 
determined to enforce decent government and 
just institutions upon the Rulers of Naples, 
Sicily, Romagna, Parma, Modena, and Tus- 
cany, — such government, in short, as could 
be enforced, and ought to be submitted to, 
and might have a reasonable chance of per- 
manence. Three difficulties at once present 
themselves. In the first place, this prescrib- 
ing to independent States, even to small an¢ 
weak ones, the political institutions they 
shall adopt, would be a measure of almost 
unexampled arbitrariness, and would: be 





the one case, the redemption and regenera- 


somewhat puzzling to defend in theory or to 














contrive in practice. In the second place, 
England and France would have to agree 
upon the system of law and administration 
they were to enforce ; and this, with their 
radical difference of principle in regard to 
forms of government, would be no easy task, 
—even if it were not an absolute impossi- 
bility ; — nor would the difficulty be greatly 
mitigated by calling in the aid and advice of 
the several Italian ples— whether it 
were the masses or the notables that were 
convened for consultation. In the third 
place, assuming that this difficulty was over- 
come and the programme amicably settled, 
how is the new state of things to be inaugu- 
rated and enforced? It could not be left to 
the existing Rulers, for they would be cer- 
tain to find means of evading or neutralizing 
the unwelcome reforms, and their subjects 
and themselves would soon again be at strife. 
We well remember how the Italian Sover- 
eigns scouted and nullified the urgent repre- 
sentations of the three great Powers in 1831 
as to the necessity of more decent govern- 
ment; and recently we have had a specimen 
of the Pope’s disregard to the remonstrances 
on the same subject of the French, to whom 
he owes his restoration. It is certain that 
the regenerated system of rule could only be 
carried into actual effect under the super- 
vision and by the authority of High Commis- 
sioners, appointed by the prescribing Powers, 
to see that their intentions were not set at 
—. In every State, a British or French 
resident would have to be established, with 
the funtions if not the title of Protzcror or 
THe Aporicines, — at least till the people 
had fairly got the control of matters into 
their own hands. So obvious and irresist- 
able is this conclusion, that Count Cavour, 
in his note presented to the Plenipotentiaries 
of “terse and France, after expounding 
his scheme for the secularization of the Gov- 
ernment of the Roman Legations, proceeds 
thus : 


** The irrevocable will of the Powers, and their 
determination to put an end without delay to 
the foreign occupation, will be two motives that 
will determine the Court of Rome to accept this 
plan, which in the main respects its temporal 
power, and leaves intact the actual organization 
of the centre, and the greater part of its States. 
But, once admitted as a principle, it will be 
necessary that the execution of the project 
should be confided to a High Commissioner 
named by the Powers, since it is most clear 
that if this task should be left to the Pontifical 
Government it would find in its traditional 
Government the means of falsifying entirely 
the new institutions. Now it cannot be con- 
cealed that should the foreign occupation cease 
without these reforms being frankly executed, 
and, withont a public force being established, 
there would be every reason to fear a renewal 
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of seditions, quickly followed by the return of 
the Austrian army. Such an event would be 
the more deplorable, inasmuch as the effects 
would seem to condemn beforehand every at- 
tempt at improvement. It is, therefore, only 
on the conditions above enunciated that we con- 
sider the cessation of foreign occupation possible, 
which might be effected in this way.’’ 


This mode of proceeding towards the re- 
generation and pacification of Italy, there- 
fore, does not seem to present any glowing 
prospect of success. hat are the inviting 
features of the other mode? Austria once 
out of the Peninsula, all other matters would 
right themselves; not indeed instantly or 
without difficulty, but naturally and inevit- 
ably. The great upholder of oppression and 
misgovernment being gone, oppression and 
misgovernment must cease in the several 
States from simple want of sustenance and 
strength. What form of policy might be 
adopted, with what preliminaries, through 
what instrumentality, whether with or oak. 
out bloodshed, and whether tho final result 
would be the consolidation of the existing 
States, or a federal union among them, or 
an amalgamation of them into one impos- 
ing whole,—all this may be questionable 
enough. What is unquestionable, is, that a 
settlement and a satisfactory settlement of 
some sort would be arrived at. The Rulers, 
deprived of the foreign protector of their 
misdeeds, would be only too anxious to make 
the best terms they could with their sub- 
jects ; the influence of France and England, 
eee d with the might of gratitude for 
unhoped é¢mancipation, would be exerted 
to moderate the demands of the citizens 
now at last free and safe ; while the pregnant 
example of Sardinia would be at hand to 
to show what suited Italians and what 


Italians could wield and manage. So that | 


we make no doubt that— Austria once out 
of Italy —the problem would be solved and 
the question finally disposed of. How, then, 
can she be got away? 

We believe it might be done, and that — 
to bring about its accomplishment — it re- 
quires nothing but a perfect understanding 
between France and England, and a stron 
and clear conviction on the part of both 
Governments that in no other way can the 
difficulty be solved. There is much ground 
for asserting that Austria herself docs not 
look upon some arrangements of the sort as 
either out of the question or ‘even improb- 
able. Of course she will not resign Lombardy 
and Venice without equivalent or purchase 
money. An exchange of these Italian pro- 
vinces for the Danubian Principalities has — 
as we have repeatedly pointed out— been 
more than once suggested and considered, 
though hitherto merely as a speculation. 























Austria well remembers how nearly she lost 


‘those possessions in 1848, and how nearly 


she was at one moment resigned to their loss. 
Since that period her anxiety to raise the 

rt of Trieste at the expense and to the 
injury of Venice has betrayed how precari- 
eus she felt her position in the Peninsula to 
be. And finally, she well knows that cen- 
turies of possession have done literally noth- 
ing to reconcile the Italians to her rule; 
and with all her administrative stupidity she 
is too sagacious not to feel that mere military 
occupation can never permanently retain a 
hostile dependancy or make it worth retain- 
ing — least of all in an age like the present, 
when national sympathies and free institu- 
tions and respect for human rights are 
closing in and strengthening on every side of 
her. 

What equivalent, then, can the Western 
Powers offer to Austria in order to reconcile 
her to the surrender of a territory which it 
has become plain she cannot permanently or 
profitably retain? Obviously, they can offer 


her no territorial equivalent. Not only does | 


morality forbid the rectification of one in- 
justice by the commissi®n of another ; not 
only, now that they have gone to war to 
prevent the dismemberment of Turkey, have 
they no territory-which they can proffer in 
exchange ; but in common decency and com- 
mon humanity they could not be parties to 
placing one single fresh man or one new square 
inch of svil under the dominion of a Power 
which—whatever good qualities she may pos- 
sess, and we are far from denying her the pos- 
session of some—has a most unrivalled faculty 
for earning the bitter hatred of every people 
whom she rules, except the dwellers in her 
own hereditary states, with whom she har- 
monizes and by whom she isbeloved. Words 
cannot express the mingled abhorrence and 
contempt with which the Austrians are re- 
garded in Italy and in Hungary ; and even 
during their short occupation of the Princi- 
palities (though entering them as friends 
and coveting them as a possession, and there- 
fore with every inducement to good behay- 
ior), they contrived to exasperate and disgust 
the inhabitants into regretting the old 
tryannic brutalities of Russia. We believe 
there is not a Turk, a Slave, a Servian, a 
Roman, or an Italian who would not prefer 
a Gallic or a Scythian master to an Austrian 
one. None but native-born Austrians can 
ever be in comfort or at peace under that 
oe barbarous, conscientious, unpliable, 
and systematic despotism. Common sense 


and common justice, therefore, forbid the 
scheme of a territorial indemnification for 
the surrendered provinces of Italy. 

But there exists no such objection against 
Austria is poor 


a pecuniary indemnity. 





even to virtual insolvency, and needs mone 
much, <A large sum down, or considerable 
annual instalments spread over a long series 
of years (the expected payments of which 
would be so many guarantees far continued 
good behavior), would enable her to relieve 
er subjects and develop her sources of inter- 
nal wealth ; while the disbanding of a large 
portion of her army—no longer needed 
either for police or for aggression and never 
needed for righteous self-defence — would 
vastly mitigate the burdens on her replen- 
ished treasury. Venice and the Milanese 
are rich, and could well afford to pay largely 
for emancipation from their fatal incubus: 
— moreover they would be richer under any 
Government than under Austria. Sardinia 
would, we doubt not, be content to purchase 
at a high ne security from the immediate 
menace of a deadly enemy and from the 
costly and incessant vigilance imposed by 
such a presence. For such a blessing —lit- 
erally inestimable — every Italian ought 
Biadly to contribute to the utmost limit of 
is means: such contribution could not fail 
to prove a wise and cheap economy. Eng- 
land might lend a great portion of the sum | 
required, and might give even not a little. 
What would a million a year in interest for 
twenty years be to. us, in comparison with 
the settlement of an irritating European 
question — the closing of a running sore — 
the emancipation and unweighting of a rich 
and willing customer — the redemption and 
regeneration of a noble people? 

Ve do not pretend to make even a conjec- 
tural estimate of the amount which would 
be fair and equitable. Probably half the 
gross present revenue of the surrendered 
provinces for twenty years—redeemed at 
once or payable in annual instalments — 
would not be unjust either to purchaser or 
seller. But this is a detail into which it 
would be permature to enter. We are satis- 
fied to have thrown out the suggestion. We 
believe it to contain a feasible and practical 
— perhaps the only feasible — solution of a 
political problem on which the attention of 
statesmen and of the world is now irresisti- 
bly concentrated, and which the peace and 
the dignity of Europe require should be 
solved without compromise and without 
delay. 





Yankee Lacistators are certainly behind’ 
the age in civilization and good manners. 
What is to be thought of a senator who first 
insults a waiter at an hotel, and then, after 
a one struggle with him, draws a re- 
volver from his breeches pocket and shoots 
him down likea dog? And yet sucha scene 
occurred at Willard’s Hotel at Washington 





on the 8th instant. A Mr. Herbert, member 
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for California, ordered his breakfast at the 
hotel at an hour when, according to the 
rules of the hotel, no breakfast could be 
served without an order from the office. The 
waiter explained this to the senator, and 
was struck between the eyes for his civility. 
The waiter retaliated, and flung a plate at 
the senator. The senator replied with a chair. 
They then “clinched ’’ and fought. Other 
rsonsinterfered. Herbert drew his revolver. 
e was restrained for some moments, but as 
soon as he got free he rushed on the unfor- 
tunate waiter, and, seizing him round the 
neck, put the pistol to his breast and shot 
him through the lungs. The man died in a 
few minutes, and Mr. Herbert, after an ex- 
cellent breakfast at a friend’s house, de- 
livered himself up to justice, and after a 
partial examination was remanded. _ The 
American papers, in commenting upon this 
horrible murder, do not appear to regard it 
in any other light than a questionable 
int of honor whether a gentleman carry- 
ing a revolver be justified in provoking a 
quarrel with an unarmed man. The better 
question for our American contemporaries to 
consider would be whether carrying revolvers 
in one’s breeches pocket is at all consonant 
with the habits and customs of civilized so- 
ciety. The sooner Washington hangs one 
of its senators as an example, the better for 
American society in general. An excellent 
opportunity appears to be offered to them at 
present. — From The Press, 31 May. 





e A NAVAL ODE. 


Ye Mariners of England, 

Who used to rule the seas, 

Whose flag has furnished many a time 
Allusions for M.Ps., 

The neutral standard ne’er molest 
That masks a lurking foe, 

But sleep on the ceep 

In a silly style and slow, 

Though in vain your fleets blockade his ports, 
And in vain your blood may flow. 

The spirit of your fathers 

Was really very wrong, 
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Their fighting was too violent, 

Their measures were too strong. 

So where they rode triumphantly 

Your humbled flag shall go, 

As ye sleep on the deep 

In a silly style and slow. 

While in vain your fleets ‘a port blockade, 
And in vain your blood shall flow 


Britannia needs no statesmen 
To break her torpid sleep, 
Her trust is in her Clarendon, 
Her Pam she thinks is deep. 
And still the views of Providence 
The times shall let her know, 
Till they sweep from the deep 
All she treasured long ago, 
And her seamen, tamed by Liberal rule, 
Forget to strike a blow. 
—The Press. 





HOW TO DEAL WITH YHE ITALIAN 
QUESTION. 


(IN A MANNER STRICTLY ACCORDANT WITH THE 
PRECEDENTS OF °48.) 
Snus the reigning Prince, 
Cheer the rebel nation, 
At their wrongé evince 
Fiercest indignation ; 
Let your Liberal Lords 
Whisper disaffection, 
Hint at British swords 
Helping insurrection. 


Seems sedition dead ? 
Fan the flame and feed it; 
Offer every aid, 
Till they chance to need it. 
Still, through thick and thin, 
Back them up (in writing) ; 
Say, ** Go in and win; ”’ 
Keep away from fighting. 
When they feel the yoke, 
When they find you ’ve ratted, _ 
When, *neath many a stroke, 
Smarts the back you patted, 
O’er each bloody fray, 
O’er each ruined city, 
You need only say, 
** Dear me — what a pity !°’ 
—The Press. 





New-ZEALANDER’s ACCOUNT OF THE MAN IN 
THE Moon. —Professor Lee, in a note to his 
translation of the Travels of Iba Batuta, says, 
** The following account of the Man in the Moon, 
I had from the mouth of a New-Zealander: A 
man named Celano once happened to be thirsty; 
and coming near a well by moonlight, he in- 
tended to drink; but a cloud coming over the 





Moon prevented him. He then curst the Moon, 
because it refused to give him its light; but upon 


this the Moon came down and took him up forei- 
bly, together with a tree on which he had laid 
hold; and there he is now seen, continued the 
Zealander, with the tree, just as he was taken 
up. I would merely remark, that it is by no 
means surprising that vulgar credulity should 
be much the same all the world over: but that 
it should arrive at almost precisely the same re- 
sults is curious enough.”’ 











